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Summer Maintenance 
and Repairs 


The procurement of products and services for 
the annual job of renovation, repairs, and ma- 
terial replacements will be easier this summer, 
as indicated by present economic developments. 
Production is approaching the current demand 
and inventory requirements supplied in many 
lines. The switch from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market is drawing nearer. 
~ Renovation of school buildings is largely a 
problem of directed labor. The essential ma- 
terials and equipment for cleaning and resur- 
facing jobs are now available in adequate 
quantities. New developments in materials and 
equipment as well as methods of application 
and use have been incorporated in new products 
now being offered by manufacturers in this 
industry. 

In the area of heating and ventilation, sanita- 
tion, lighting, natural and artificial, and in fire 
protection, manufacturers are again in a position 
to take care of school requirements. Priority is 
being given to schools by a number of these 
concerns by way of new equipment, replacement 
of parts, and in servicing school installations. 

The extent of obsolescence in schoolhousing 
because of inadequate maintenance and repair 
work in the war years makes it vitally important 
to give special attention to all the facilities de- 
signed for the safety and health of pupils. The 
elimination of every hazard to the safety and 
health of the pupils is the No. 1 job in the main- 
tenance and repair work of this year. 

The time element must be taken into consid- 
eration in every detail of this summer rehabilita- 
tion work. Unless you are already in touch with 
manufacturers, distributors, or their représenta- 
tives, take up your maintenance and repair prob- 
lems with them immediately. For product and 
service information refer to the advertising in 
the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoArD JOURNAL and then 
make use of the inquiry form on page 91. 
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An Experienced Educator Writes — 


I’m a School Teacher and I Like It! 


I’m a school teacher and I like it! I have 
been a school teacher for 24 years and I 
have liked it for 24 years. If I have my 
way about it, I’ll be a school teacher for 
another 15 or 20 years and I’m going to 
like it for 15 or 20 years. I am happy! I 
am doing what I like to do. I have been 
doing what I like to do for 24 years. 
Furthermore, I have been paid for it. 

I haven’t been paid as much as the 
movie stars or baseball stars are paid, 
maybe not even as much as the successful 
bartenders, headwaiters, or junk dealers, 
but I have been paid a living wage and 
paid regularly. In 24 years I have never 
missed a pay check. In 24 years I have 
never even lost a day’s wages. I have never 
been docked for a day of absence in all that 
time. I have never run out of customers in 
24 years and I have never had to look an 
empty cash register in the face. I have 
never even had an overdraft in the bank in 
24 years. I have been happy. I have been 
doing what I like to do. I have been doing 
something worth while. I belong to a true 
profession. I have helped a lot of children 
in 24 years and they’ve helped me. They’re 
still helping me. I’ve even helped a few 
older people during those 24 years and 
they’ve helped me a lot. 

Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, 
in a circular letter recently sent to the 
membership of that organization listed 39 
articles which have recently appeared in 
the nation’s leading magazines. Sample ar- 
ticles are: “Would You Want Your Child 
to Be a Teacher?” Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, February, 1947; “Our Vanishing 
School Teachers,” Cosmopolitan, January, 
1947; “I’m Through With Teaching,” 
Saturday Evening Post, November 9, 1946; 
“Stop Cheating Your Children,” Coronet, 
October, 1946: “Teacher Troubles,” Life, 
September 16, 1946; “Why Teachers 
Quit School,” Collier’s, August 24, 1946; 
“Who Will Teach Your Child?” Ladies’ 
Home Journal, July, 1946; “Our Schools 
Are a Scandal,” Collier’s, April 13, 1946; 
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and “Teachers Pay, A National Disgrace,” 
Reader’s Digest, October, 1945. 


3% WitHouT exception these articles tend 
to show up the teaching profession as an 
undesirable one in which to work. Young 
people reading these articles would cer- 
tainly hesitate a long time before entering 
the type of profession described by the 
various authors. Every article paints a very 
dark picture so far as teaching is con- 
cerned. They all say teachers are under- 
paid, that they aren’t treated right, that 
no really smart person would teach school 
because it’s not profitable, because teach- 
ers aren’t treated like human beings. In- 
directly, the writers of the various articles 
suggest that young people should become 
bartenders, junk dealers, garbage collectors, 
civil service workers, beauty operators, 
bricklayers, or headwaiters because the pay 
is better. Maybe so. Maybe they’re right. 
I don’t think so. I think they’re wrong. I 
think they are woefully wrong. I am very 
certain they’re wrong. I have been a teach- 
er for 24 years and I am happy. I like to 
teach. I have made a living and saved 
some money during all that time. I’ve as- 
sociated with fine, high class people. I have 
had a lot of fun living during those 24 
years. Maybe, though, I could make more 
money doing something else. Let’s take a 
look. 


3 I HAVE an acquaintance who owns and 
operates a rendering plant. He is making 
a lot-of money. He drives big cars and has 
a good, big bank account. As far as I am 
concerned, he can have the cars and the 
bank account. He can also have his rend- 
ering plant because it stinks. He works with 
dead cows, dead horses, dead pigs. They're 
not only dead when he gets them; they 
have begun to decay. He makes money 
running a rendering plant, cooking decayed 
meat, bones, and entrails. Maybe I could 
make money that way too but I don’t want 
to run a rendering plant. I’d be unhappy. 
I want to teach school, because I’m happy 
teaching school. I am helping young people. 
I am doing the thing I want to do. Teach- 
ing is a noble profession. 
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Allen P. Burkhardt, Ph.D. 


I have a friend who is a junk dealer. He 
makes a lot of money and I am for him. He 
buys junk of all kinds. He buys hides and 
old bones and rags and old paper. He does 
all right He even served a useful purpose 
during the war. He has more money than I 
have. Maybe I could make more money 
running a junk yard but I don’t want to 
run a junk yard. I want to teach school 
because I like teaching, because it’s fun, 
because it’s worth while, and because I am 
happy. I have the feeling that I’m helping 
people. 

I have another acquaintance who is a 
bartender. He owns a saloon. He makes a 
lot of money. He makes more money than I 
ever will. He doesn’t have a very hard job 
either. It doesn’t take a lot of education to 
be a bartender. I could be a bartender if I 
wanted to. I could own a saloon if I wanted 
to, but I don’t want to. I'd be very un- 
happy running a saloon. I wouldn’t get any 
satisfaction out of skidding schooners of 
spoiled grain juice down a slick board for 
a bunch of unsatisfied customers to lap up. 
I’d rather teach school. I like doing that. 
It makes me feel good. It makes me sleep 
soundly at night. 

I have read about headwaiters who make 
$10,000 a year. Maybe I ought to be a 
headwaiter. They don’t have to have a col- 
lege degree. They don’t even have to work 
very hard. I’m not going to be a head- 
waiter, though, because I wouldn’t like that 
either. I’m going to keep right on doing 
what I am doing because I am trained for 
it and I am naturally fitted for it. I’m hav- 
ing a good time and I’m getting paid for it. 
I’m helping direct the thinking of young 
America. 

I have a number of friends who are in 
civil service positions. They have security 
and a living wage now and the promise of a 
pension when they are too old to work. I 
had a government job once. I could still 
have it if I had chosen that road. Teaching 
isn’t nearly as secure — it doesn’t even pay 
much more money — but it’s lots more ex- 
citing. No two days are alike. Every day 
brings new challenges, new experiences, 
new opportunities for service. 
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Some of the women teachers who work 
with me tried defense work a summer or 
two. They made good money but they 
didn’t like it. They found the work monot- 
onous and they didn’t like the obscene 
jokes and talk that made up the bulk of 
the conversation on the assembly line and 
in the locker rooms. They returned to 
teaching because they like the clean condi- 
tions under which they work in the schools 
and the type of people with whom they 
work. They get more satisfaction out of 
building lives than they did out of making 
bombs and gunpowder. 


3 I couLp go on indefinitely. I could list 
numerous government jobs, industrial jobs, 
military offices. I could set forth the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the other pro- 
fessions such as medicine, dentistry, en- 
gineering, law, and the like, but I’m not 
going to. I am going to talk about teaching. 
I am going to list some things that are 
right about teaching. I want to convince 
young people that they should enter the 
teaching profession. Let’s then take a look 
at teaching. 

1. Preparation and Investment. 
Teaching requires varying amounts of edu- 
cation and training. There are still many 
teaching positions in the United States that 
require only a high school education. These 
are chiefly to be found in rural districts. 
Most town grade schools require at least 
two years of college; most high schools re- 
quire four years of college. Some high 
schools require master’s degrees. Some of 
the larger superintendencies and many col- 
lege positions require Ph.D. degrees. The 
average teacher in America probably has 
spent much less than four years in college. 
Teachers college education is not the most 
expensive because there are few laboratory 
courses and because all of the states of the 
union have set up teachers colleges in con- 
venient locations with tuition and other 
expenses at a minimum. Except for those 
who secure master’s or doctor’s degrees, 
then, teachers may prepare for their pro- 
fession without too great an outlay of 
money and without losing much time. 
Many of them start teaching right out of 
high school or with only a few hours of col- 
lege work and then complete their training 
by going to summer school. Thus they earn 
as they prepare. Teachers of all kinds, | 
think, should soon be required to have at 
least a minimum of four years of college, 
but up to now that is not the case. They 
don’t have to risk a lot of money in equip- 
ment or in a stock of goods. They are as- 
sured of a set income which may not be 
high, but it is definite. 

2. Salaries. I'll grant that teachers 
salaries in some parts of the United States 
have been too low. They should be higher. 
They always should have been higher. Just 
how high they should go now depends 
upon economic conditions. They have 
already gone up a good deal in the past 
few years and they are still going up. All 





over the United States increased pay for 
teachers has been the order of the day. 

Teachers in Nebraska rural schools who 
got as low as $25 a month during the de- 
pression now get $125 to $200 a month. 
They don't have to have college degrees 
to get it either. They don’t even have to 
have any work beyond high school to teach 
in many of the rural schools. Teachers who 
were getting $100 per month in the towns 
and villages of Nebraska are now getting 
all the way from $150 to $200 a month. 
Men teachers who used to get $1,000 to 
$1,500 a year now get $2,000 to $3,500 a 
year. Superintendents of schools who used 
to get $1,500 to $2,000 a year now get 
$3,000 to $4,000 a year. The trend is still 
upward. I wouldn’t be surprised to see the 
average classroom teacher getting $2,500 
to $3,000 a year before long. That is as it 
should be. Teachers deserve good salaries 
and they are going to get them. The law 
of supply and demand is going’to see to 
that even if the generosity of the taxpayers 
does play out. 

3. Hours. Teachers have good hours. 
They work hard when they work and 
would lose efficiency if they worked too 
many hours but just the same the hours 
are not bad. Most public schools operate 
from 8:30 or 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 or 4:00 
p.m. five days a week. The teacher, of 
course, puts in more than just the six hours 
just as bankers put in more time than 
banking hours would indicate. Teachers, 
however, still have reasonably good hours. 
Saturday, as a rule, is theirs to do with as 
they see fit. Some teachers work at school- 
work on Saturdays but, in the main, it’s 
just sort of a day off. At Thanksgiving 
time Thursday, Friday, and Saturday are 
free time. At Christmas time usually ten 
days to two weeks are free. At Easter time 
another two or three days or a week is desig- 
nated as vacation. Then comes the summer 
vacation. Most schools dismiss about June 
1 and don’t start again until early in Sep- 
tember, which gives the teachers three 
months of vacation. It is true that many 
of them attend summer schools. It is also 
true that school administrators in the larger 
towns and cities have to be on duty during 
all vacation periods. So far, however, as 
the rank and file of teachers are concerned 
there are a good many more vacation days 
than I can find in any other business or 
profession. College and university teachers 
have even better hours and, in the main, 
less responsibility than do public school 
teachers. 

4. Social Standing. In spite of the 
attempt of some writers to play up teach- 
ers as social outcasts, they still rank high 
in the minds of most people. When teachers 
move into a community, they are immedi- 
ately accepted as educated, refined, and 
cultured people. They meet and associate 
with interesting and respectable people. 
Unless they do something to lose this stand- 
ing, they are well thought of and well 
treated. Their credit is good and their busi- 
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ness is coveted. Most teachers can do about 
as they please in a community. It is trye 
that many communities would object if 
their teachers became intoxicated or if they 
were immoral. That doesn’t bother most 
teachers, however, because teachers don't 
want to become intoxicated and teachers 
don’t want to be immoral. I don’t drink 
intoxicating liquor and it doesn’t bother 
me. I don’t want to drink intoxicating 
liquor. Even if I weren't a teacher, | 
wouldn’t drink the stuff. 

Most communities don’t want their 
teachers to gamble or run around with the 
wrong kind of people. They don’t want 
their married men teachers to run around 
with other men’s wives. That shouldn't 
bother very much, because most people 
don’t want to do those things. Certainly 
teachers don’t want to do them. There even 
are some communities in the United States 
where teachers are expected not to smoke. 
Those places are few and far between, 
Even so there are many other types of jobs 
where the workers are not permitted to 
smoke. And so it is with other so-called 
“hardships” which are imposed upon the 
teacher. In most cases they are hardships 
only in the imaginative mind of someone 
who feels sorry for the “oppressed” 
teacher. 

Every community in the United States is 
full of women who are married to success- 
ful business and professional men and who 
met their husbands after they came to 
those towns to teach school. They are the 
leaders in their communities. Likewise, 
there are in practically every community 
in the United States men teachers who 
have married into the finest families in 
their communities. They are not only ac- 
cepted socially by the people of America 
but they’re taken into their homes and 
made members of their families. 

5. Satisfaction. The personal satis- 
faction that comes from teaching is one of 
its greatest attractions. The stimulating ex- 
perience of directing the thinking and the 
mental and emotional growth of a bunch of 
young people is to be equaled in very few, 
if any, other fields of endeavor. Successful 
teachers are loved and respected by the 
pupils. Some of them are almost wor- 
shiped. Most people have from one to two 
or three children to watch grow and de- 
velop. Teachers who stay in the profession 
for a long time become intimately ac- 
quainted with hundreds and even thou- 
sands. They see them succeed and they see 
them fail. They rejoice with them in their 
success and they lend them a helping hand 
when they fail. As the years go by they 
build a fortune greater than that shown on 
any bank statement. They can’t buy gro 
ceries with it but they can live with it. 
They can be happy. 


#* I wave lived in the community where! 

now work for 22 years. I know personally 

thousands of young people. I have seen 
(Concluded on page 86) 
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A Neglected Group — 


Left-Handedness Among School Pupils 


One day a few years ago I became in- 
terested in watching pupils in a large high 
school taking a lengthy examination in 
algebra. A girl sitting almost in front of 
me twisted her body around so she could 
write in her blue book with her left hand 
on the right-handed armchair. At times 
she became tired, straightened up, rested 
a moment, then went back to the solving 
of problems. I walked quietly up to the 
desk where the teacher was sitting and 
asked how many left-handed pupils he had 
in the class. He said he thought there were 
none. Then he said: “Yes, I think there is 
one. Let’s see.” We stood together and 
counted five pupils writing with their left 
hands. He was surprised. Later while I was 
talking with the principal of the school he 
said he thought they had but few left- 
handed pupils. He admitted they had not 
purchased any left-handed chairs since 
they had not thought there was any special 
need. A few days later he wrote me ex- 
pressing surprise at the number of ‘‘south- 
paws” in his school. He said they were 
planning at once to order suitable desks. 


*Director of the Bureau of Co-operation With Educa- 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


tional Institutions 
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George E. Carrothers* 


The foregoing situation shows that rec- 
ognizing and providing for the needs of 
left-handed pupils in most right-handed 
schools is one of the as yet unsolved prob- 
lems. Such pupils are compelled to use 
right-handed armchairs, to-make use of a 
penmanship system devised for the right- 
handed, and to learn shorthand symbols 
and other movements arranged by and for 
dexterous persons. This is a right-handed 
world in which we are living. Left-handed 
people are expected to conform, and they 
do. Yet we can make it easier for the 
sinistrorsals by giving a bit of thought to 
their convenience and comfort. 


Disadvantages of Left-Handed 
Children 

Unless given special attention left-hand- 
ed pupils nearly always write laboriously 
and illegibly. In order not to be conspic- 
uous at the blackboard a few of them de- 
liberately make themselves write with their 
right hands. Without special instruction 
they have a tendency to imitate the out- 
ward right-hand body motions of the teach- 
er and consequently write awkwardly, 
illegibly, and certainly quite laboriously. 


Percentages of Left-Handed Boys and Girls in 


Michigan, 1946, Arranged by State Areas. 
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Students of shorthand nearly always find 
themselves at a disadvantage in trying to 
learn the symbols. In 1941 J. M. Dell'** 
studied the relation of handedness to speed 
of writing of shorthand students in Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C. He found no 
special difference until a speed of 70 words 
was reached. From that speed on, the sin- 
istrorsal student was greatly handicapped; 
only very few ever reached 100 words per 
minute. 

For several years the writer has held the 
opinion that environmental left-handedness 
is on the increase. Many observations in 
schools during the past quarter century 
have confirmed this opinion. He also finds 
that there has been almost a total lack of 
attention by school authorities to the needs 
of these unfortunate children. A few casual 
studies have been made of the situation, 
yet on the whole no concentrated attention 
has been given to the problem. Such chil- 
dren are not only handicapped physically 
in a dextrorsal, man-made world, they are 
also subject to emotional disturbances 
which stem from this handicap. Even the 
word sinister seems to imply disparage- 
ment. “A left-handed compliment,’ the 
“left wing,’ and other expressions refer 
slightingly to left-handedness whether so 
intended or not. The extra burdens of 
sinistrorsal persons being unavoidably 
heavy, schools at least should do what they 
can to make life a bit easier for them. 


Left-Handedness in Michigan 


Such considerations as these led the 
writer to make a survey of left-handedness 
in Michigan schools. In January, 1946, 
blanks for reports were sent to each of the 
600 school districts which maintain an ac- 
credited high school. Returns were received 
from 365 schools located in every part of 
the state. When the results were summar- 
ized, we found that the schools had re- 
ported on 225,000 pupils. A brief state- 
ment of the situation as it exists among 
school pupils in an entire state is given in 
this report. 

Handedness has been of interest to stu- 
dents of child growth since early times. 
Limited investigations have, from time to 
time, been carried on, and a rather large 
number of incorrect and misleading state- 
ments have been made. In contrast this 
study is based on a large sampling in an 
entire commonwealth. It is primarily con- 
cerned with (1) the amount of left-hand- 
edness; (2) the possible increase or de- 
crease of environmental left-handedness; 
(3) what schools are doing to be of help 


**Numbers inserted throughout the text refer to titles 
in the bibliography 
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Fig. 2. 


to pupils; and (4) what schools can do to 
be of greater assistance. 

It has been the general opinion of par- 
ents, teachers, and writers that from three 
to five per cent of any normal population 
are left-handed. George M. Gould, M.D., 
in his book, Right-handedness and Left- 
handedness,* published in 1908, says, “Of 
every million born, at least 30,000 (three 
per cent), probably more, are naturally 
left-handed.” ‘There are over three million 
left-handed persons in our country and 
they are either excluded or handicapped in 
many occupations.”’ Dr. W. H. Gardner in 
his very helpful manual on Left-Handed 
Writing® refers to “. . . the three to five 
per cent of school children who are left- 
handed.” W. F. Jones* declares that a 
measurement of 10,000 persons convinced 
him that four per cent of the population 
are destined to be left-handed. Haefner in 
his doctoral dissertation, The Educational 
Significance of Left-Handedness,° refers to 
this study by Jones as one of the most 
extensive ever made in America, based as 
it is on more than 20,000 cases. Refererice 
is also made by Haefner to an anonymous 
writer in England, who said that about 2.7 
per cent of the elementary and secondary 
school population are left-handed. Haefner 
chose a school in Brooklyn in which he 
selected grades four through seven with an 
enrollment of 1144 pupils for intensive 
study. His conclusion was: “The per- 
centage of left-handed children in this pop- 
ulation (is) 6.3... .” Pyle and Drouin® in 
their study of 13,438 children in 16 ele- 
mentary schools in Detroit found that 
about 6.4 per cent of elementary pupils use 
their left hands in writing. The present 
writer’s study shows that 8.2 per cent of 
the pupils in question write with their left 
hands. 


Variations in Left-Handedness 
A study of the 225,000 pupil reports 
shows that in Michigan left-handedness 
varies widely from grade to grade and from 
one section of the state to another. The 
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variations are quite outstanding and at 
present impossible of explanation. Area 3, 
for example (see Figures 1 and 2), re- 
ported 29,000 children, of whom more than 
nine per cent are left-handed. Some indi- 
vidual counties have even higher percent- 
ages. Detroit has only 6.9 per cent who fall 
in this category. Area 3 noted above, lower 
western Michigan, has 32 per cent more 
than upper western Michigan (area 8), 
and the amount of left-handedness in other 
areas varies widely. 

It is also noted that, in every school 
and every county, boys have a significantly 
larger amount of left-handedness than girls. 
I do not find this situation extensively 
commented on in the related literature 
which I examined, although it is occa- 
sionally mentioned. Some writers state that 
left-handedness is more frequent among 
males than females while others deny this. 
Whether the greater frequency of left- 
handedness among boys as shown by this 
and a few other studies is not of special 
concern to the typical student of handed- 
ness or whether it has not generally come 
to the attention of research workers is un- 
known, but it does intrigue the present in- 
vestigator. And when it is considered that 
probably 100,000 left-handed pupils would 
be found in Michigan schools and a total 
of 7,000,000 sinistrorsals in the United 
States, the total problem certainly should 
be of great concern to teachers and 
administrators. 

Some of the variations disclosed in the 
present study are as follows: 


More Boys Left-Handed 

1. Boys always have more left-handed- 
ness than girls, 34.3 per cent more in 
Michigan. 

a) Boys in area 8 have 32.2 per cent 
more left-handedness than girls in the same 
area, 

b) Boys in area 3 have 38.2 per cent 
more left-handedness than girls in the same 
area. 

c) Boys in area 6 have 52.6 per cent 








Percentages of Left-Handed Boys and Girls in 
Michigan, 1946, Arranged According to Grades in School. 


more left-handedness than girls in the same 
area. 

d) Boys in area 3 have 84.2 per cent 
more left-handedness than girls in area 6. 

2. Amount of left-handedness differs 
greatly in different areas even in the same 
state. 

a) Pupils in area 3, southern Michigan, 
have 31.9 per cent more left-handedness 
than pupils in area 8, northern Michigan. 

6b) Boys in area 3 have 34.6 per cent 
more left-handedness than boys in area 8. 

c) Boys in area 3 (western Michigan) 
have 22.1 per cent more left-handedness 
than boys in Detroit (eastern Michigan). 

3. All indications are that environmental 
left-handedness is relatively greater than 
it was a generation ago and that it is on the 
increase. For instance: (a) In 1908 Dr. 
Gould reported that about 3 per cent of 
our population were left-handed. (b) in 
1915 Jones’s study reported that out of 
every 10,000 persons 417 or four per cent 
would be left-handed. (c) In 1929 Haefner 
found in his study of 1144 children that 
6.3 per cent were left-handed. (d) In 1946 
the present study reveals that 8.2 per cent 
are left-handed. (e) In this study it is also 
noted that pupils in grade 1 (see Figure 
3), approximately 6 years old, had 10.1 
per cent left-handedness while pupils in 
grade 12 who are 12 years older had only 
6.6 per cent left-handedness. Younger 
pupils among these 225,000 are more often 
sinistrorsal. 

Since the problem of left-handedness is 
demonstrably so widespread, it merits 
thoughtful attention and remediation. 
Therefore the following brief conclusions 
and suggestions are offered: 


Practical Means of Help 


1. Few children are born left-handed. 
At the age of three to six months children 
begin to pick up small articles with the 
hand nearest the object. It behooves pat- 
ents to place the spoon or other object on 
the right side of the child so that he will 
develop right-handedness naturally. 
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2. Many children when small appear to 
be ambidextrous. Some parents think it 
“cyte” thus to develop their children. 
Gould says, ‘““The ambidexterity crank is 
deserving of a more severe punishment 
than any other of our many criminally in- 
sane.” Since ambidextrous persons are so 
frequently misfits in society and since they 
seldom develop great skill, it is incumbent 
on parents and teachers to aid the young 
child in becoming definitely either left- or 
right-handed. 

3. All so-called ambidextrous pupils and 
all who are not confirmed left-handers 
should be taught to write with the right 
hand. The myth that it makes children 
nervous to teach them to use the right hand 
even though they have started using the 
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The manner in which they are changed 
over may make them nervous, but not the 
change-over. 

4. In grade one or two the teacher 
should start the confirmed left-handed 
pupil to writing with his paper placed diag- 
onally on the left side of the desk with the 
base line of the paper at right angles to the 
left arm. He will then write less awkwardly, 
he will write with much less fatigue, and 
in time more rapidly. An instruction man- 
ual such as Gardner’s on Left-Handed 
Writing® will be found very useful. 

5. Schools should determine definitely 
the number of left-handed children in each 
grade and should deal tactfully with them. 
In the lower grades many of these children 
should be changed over to the use of the 
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number of left-hand armchairs should be 
secured to accommodate those who are 
confirmed in this habit. 
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Business Administration in City Schools 


(Continued) 


W. &. Rosenstengel* and Willard S. Swiers** 


The Work of the Business Managers Pertaining to Finances 

The school law in some states designates the person who is to 
be the clerk or secretary of the board of education. For example, 
the school law in North Carolina states that the superintendent 
of schools shall be the secretary of the board of education, while 
the school law in Missouri permits the board of education to 
elect any person to be the secretary. Table V shows the number 
and percentage of business managers who are officially designated 
as the secretaries of the boards of education. 





TABLE V. Number and Percentage of Business Managers Who Are 
Secretaries of the Boards of Education 


Number who Per cent 


Groups* Number reporting are secretaries who are secretaries 
I 6 3 50. 
II 13 5 38.4 
Ill 18 11 61.1 
I\ 39 23 58.9 
\ 38 27 71.0 


Total 114 69 60.5 


"Group I, above $00,000 population; II, 
IV, 26,000 to 75,000; V, 0 to 25,000 


151,000 to 500,000; ILI, 76,000 to 150,000; 





There are 27, or 71 per cent, of the business managers in the 
smaller cities who are officially designated as secretaries of the 
boards of education. In the 13 cities, population from 151,000 
to $00,000, only 5, or 38.4 per cent, of the business managers are 
secretaries of the boards of education. There are 69, or 60.5 per 
cent, of all the business managers who serve as secretaries of the 
boards of education. 

Another official officer of the board of education is the treasurer. 
It is of interest to note the number of business managers who 
serve in the official capacity as treasurers. Table VI gives the 
number and percentages of those business managers who are 
officially designated as treasurers of boards of education. 

None of the business managers in the large cities, population 
over 500,000, serve as treasurers, while in the smaller cities, 
population under 25,000, 50 per cent of the business managers 
serve as treasurers. Only 33.3 per cent of all the business man- 
agers serve as treasurers, while 60.5 per cent serve as secretaries. 


"Professor of Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
f West School, Gastonia, N. C. 


S0m.s. 2 
Princ Ipal 


TABLE VI. Number and Per Cent of Business Managers Who Are 
Treasurers of the Boards of Education 


Number who Per cent 


Groups Number reporting aretreasurers who are treasurers 
I 6 0 00.0 
II 13 1 7.6 
III 18 4 22.2 
IV 39 14 35.8 
V 38 19 50.0 
Total 114 38 33.3 


LSS senses 


In 1929, Harry P. Smith stated: “If the superintendent is- 
responsible for the successful administration of the educational 
program of the schools, then it is only good logic to make him 
responsible for the program of expenditures and financing in- 
volved. In a large city he will in turn delegate the activities 
involved in budget making to an assistant, while in a smaller 
city he may handle the work himself with clerical assistance 
only.””* 

Professor Smith stated that he visited 25 large Eastern cities 
and found that in 10 of these cities the superintendent of schools 
had the responsibility for the budget in its final form. The school 
board secretary or business manager had this responsibility in 
10 cities. In 5 of the cities this responsibility was co-ordinate with 
the business managers and superintendents. 

In 1925, Wallace Emerson made a study of the practices fol- 
lowed in 212 cities as to responsibility for the preparation of the 
budget.* He found that 91, or 43 per cent, of the superintendents 
had the responsibility of preparing the budget in its final form. 
In 62, or 29 per cent, of the cities this responsibility was dele- 
gated to the business managers or board committees. In 59, or 
28 per cent, of the cities, the preparation of the budget was a 
joint responsibility of superintendents and business managers or 
board committees. 

Table VII shows the responsibility for the budget preparation 
as reported by 114 business managers. 

In the present study only 26, or 22.8 per cent, of the business 
managers have the responsibility for preparation of the budget 


‘Harry P. Smith, Business 
Book Company), p. 292 

*?Wallace Emerson, “School Budgets and Budget Procedure,”’ 
Journat, 70:39, May, 1925; 70:55, June 


4dministration of Public Schools (New York 


World 


AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp 
1925; and 71:51, July, 1925 
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TABLE Vil. Responsibility for Budget Preparation by Business Managers 


Joint responsibility 


Responsibility for budget with superintendent 


Group Number Per cent Number Per cent 
I 1 16.6 5 83.4 
II 1 7.9 12 92.3 
Ill 5 27.8 13 72.2 
IV 12 30.8 27 69.2 
V 7 18.4 31 81.6 
Total 26 22.8 88 a 





7. 
while 88, or 77.2 per cent, share this responsibility with the 
superintendents. 

It would seem from the above table that in a great majority 
of the cities the preparation of the budget is not only a concern 
of business administration but also of education administration. 
This co-operative work seems very wholesome, since the budget 
is a means to an end — edueating the children. 

There are some people who believe that the administration of 
the budget is a very insignificant administrative detail. There are 
others, however, who believe it is an important administrative 
practice because there can be a desirable correlation between 
budget preparation and its execution. 

Since the business managers have much to do with the prep- 
aration of the budget it is desirable to see the extent it is ad- 
ministered by them. 





TABLE VIII. Administration of the Budget by Business Managers 
Authorizes 


expenditures within Maintains 

Administers budget budgetarylimits ‘budgetary controls 

Group Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
I 6 100 6 100. 6 100. 
Il 11 84.6 12 92.3 11 84.6 
Ill 13 Tae 16 88.8 16 88.8 
IV 35 89.7 35 89.7 36 92.3 
V 28 Tau 25 65.8 28 73.7 
Total 93 81.6 94 82.4 97 85.1 


In the large cities, population over 500,000, the business man- 
agers have complete control over administering the budget, while 
in the smaller cities, population under 25,000, only about 72 per 
cent have the responsibility of administering the budget. Over 
80 per cent of all business managers have the responsibility of 
Administering the budget. 


Important Helps When — 
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An adequate financial accounting and reporting are of para- 
mount importance in modern school administration. Without these 
the board of education cannot intelligently formulate or evaluate 
educational policies. The taxpaying public is also vitally concerned 
with the proper spending of public funds. Proper accounting and 





. TABLE IX. Duties Performed by Business Managers Relative to 
Financial Acéounting and Reporting 


Duties Group I Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % NO. % No. G 


1. Complete control 


of accounting 4 666 9 69.2 15 83.3 34 87.1 34 894 96 842 
2. Make cost 
studies 5 83.3 9 69.2 14 77.7 30 76.9 27 «(71.0 85 746 


7) 


Make regular 
monthly financial 


reports 4 666 8 61.5 14 77.7 34 87.1 32 84.1 92 807 
4. Makes annual 
financial report 5 883 7 S38 18 G3 33 84.6 31 81.5 OL 708 


5. Keeps records of 

bonds and other 

financial _obliga- 

tions } 66.6 6 46.1 12 66.6 29 74.3 29 
6. Supervises bond- 

ing of custodians 

of funds 6 100. 9 69.2 11 61,1 25 64.1 25 65.7 76 66.6 





reporting to the board and the public are factors in securing 
adequate financial support. Table LX gives the duties performed 
by business managers relative to accounting and reporting. 

There were 96, or 84.2 per cent, of the business managers who 
had complete control of financial accounting. There was no 
significant difference among the groups. Cost studies are made 
by 85, or 74.6 per cent, of the business managers. Cost accounting 
is considered essential in business but school administrators fail 
to consider it important. Eighty per cent of the business managers 
have as their responsibility all the duties connected with making 
the monthly and annual financial report. Only 70 per cent of the 
business managers have as their responsibilities the keeping of 
bond records and other financial obligations. The supervising 
of bonding of those officials who are custodians of monies is 
performed by only 76, or 66.6 per cent, of all business managers 
in the larger cities. 

The next article will discuss the duties of the business managers 
in connection with buildings and insurance. 


The Schoolman Reads a Paper 
Carroll D. Champlin: 


Such an abundance of literature on the 














subject of reading, and yet so little on the 
reading of our own literature. To all of us 
comes an occasional opportunity to read 
an original paper at some educational con- 
ference or assembly. Much more frequently 
it is our privilege or duty to listen to 
papers read by our associates. And how 
true it is that we are critical auditors to 
a greater degree than we are competent 
readers. Facts are not all there is to an 
educational address. Nor is impeccable 
logic necessarily the main support of any 
presentation. Not even exhaustive prepara- 
tory measures can guarantee success. The 


1Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pa 


authority of experience and the sincerity 
of convictions are similarly merely factors 
in the total build-up of audience influence. 
The main item is this— the thing has to 
be delivered, which usually means read. 
And this can be fatal, and frequently is 
disastrous. 

First of all, much depends on the writing 
of the composition and the formal out- 
lining of the subject matter. And right here 
we would like to make a plea for more 
writing — for the sake of better reading. 
The better written papers are usually the 
best read ones also, which means closer 
attention and wider consideration. And this 
adds up to superior results. 

It would be professionally advantageous 


for each state to have an official journal- 
istic outlet — an ambitious literary organ 
to serve those teachers and administrators 
who want to test their pens before a public 
audience. Doubtless there are many teach- 
ers who can write well — and have some- 
thing valuable to communicate. Few have 
had a fair chance. It is not necessary that 
there be a sensational revelation to publish 
or a set of scientific findings to proclaim. 
We need more descriptive matter stemming 
straight from the classroom. Frank con- 
fessions and personal analyses would carry 
both a warning and a message of en 
couragement where help is most needed. 
Francis Bacon said, “Reading maketh 4 
full man and writing an exact man. 
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Teachers today can profit from both at- 
tributes. From a long experience of school 
visitation both at home and abroad we 
are convinced that exceptionally competent 
instructors crave the privilege of writing 
about their aims, procedures, and achieve- 
ments. Also those who show painstaking 
care toward their teaching are the very 
ones who take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to publish reports, articles, and 
essays of evaluation significance. Too often 
we are led to conclude that teachers invited 
to read papers have had very little practice 
writing about their work or reading public 
papers dealing with their problems. The 
exercise Of composition is a constructive 
process that improves thinking as well as 
expands and clarifies our vocabulary, which 
always bears fruit in the forcefulness of 
our recitation leadership. 


Twelve Typical Weaknesses 


Those of us who have heard hundreds 
of program contributions read from the 
platform will agree that these are some of 
the most glaring weaknesses whenever 
sample performances are examined closely: 

1. Failure to make the material sound 
like one’s own writing 

2. Neglecting to look up from the manu- 
script at opportune moments 

3. Developing an unpleasant monotone 
after the opening lines have been read very 
self-consciously 

4. Evidence that the paper was not pre- 
pared with this particular audience situa- 
tion in mind 

5. Emergence of an 
wearies the audience 
speaker’s plea 
advocating 

6. Appearance of a singsong manner that 
is invariably soporific in effect 

7. The reading rate speeded up exces- 
sively, making it appear the author’s chief 
purpose is to be finished with the business 

8. Readers reveal an unnatural self and 
fail to appear at their intellectual best, 
owing to a lack of skill and self-confidence 
in oral reading ability 

9. Incapacity for making full use of 
vocal potential 

10. Apparent indifference to the sincere 
effort of those present to follow every 
thought and sentence sharply 

11. Repeatedly removing spectacles and 
restoring them 

12. Showing no interest in any display 
of feeling or emphasis on convictions 

We had on our campus this winter a 
very distinguished statesman from Wash- 
ington. His strong liberal position had won 
him many followers in our community. His 
coming had been long looked for and an- 
ticipated with great relish. To our keen 
disappointment he read his lecture — in the 
manner of the well-known tired business- 
man. He was guilty of at least half of the 
laults listed above. He was grossly guilty 
Ol underestimating the intelligence and 


artificialness that 
and weakens the 
for the viewpoint he is 


critical-mindedness of the 1500 men and 
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women who patronized the event. The 
content of his paper was of good average 
quality, but it failed to recognize the local 
setting and the immediate interest of those 
in front of him. The material had been 
prepared for another type of audience, and 
this was a rehearsal merely —a workout 
that was shown to be sorely needed. The 
applause at the end of the discourse was 
conspicuously mild in comparison to that 
which greeted his entry and introduction. 
Some comments of those disappointed: 
“My, what a flop!” “Such a disillusion- 
ment!” ““Would have stayed at home, had 
I known.” “What grade would you give 
that dismal performance, professor?’’ This 
indicates the severe damage that can be 
done to a person’s prestige by the poor 
reading of an important paper. 


True Eloquence Possible in Professional 
Papers 

Many readers of papers seem to be 
afflicted with autohypnosis. Inwardly they 
assure themselves that all is well as they 
drone their lines self-hypnotically. They 
find themselves in a purple swirl of sound- 
effect satisfaction, allowing no adjustments 
to be made until after the cause is lost. 
A few informal post-mortem comments at 
the end are usually too feeble and tardy 
to save the day. Ineffectiveness has char- 
acterized a situation that might have been 
marked by genuine eloquence. The subject, 
the man, and the occasion were all favor- 
able for true eloquence to be generated 
and thrillingly received by the expectant 
listeners. And this reminds us of Daniel 
Webster, who defined eloquence in his 
famous eulogy of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson. “The clear conception, outrun- 
ning the deductions of logic; the high 
purpose; the firm resolve; the dauntless 
spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming 
from the eye, informing every feature, and 
urging the whole man onward, right on- 
ward to his object—this, this is elo- 
quence.” It is not beyond reason to hope 
for some of these fine features in the read- 
ing of professional papers. Occasionally we 
witness such a demonstration, and our high 
regard goes out to the man or woman who 
can put his message across with both 
power and finesse. 

Oral reading was doubtless played up 
excessively in the good old elocutionary 
days; but there is danger today of under- 
stating its educational value. The main 
errors in oral reading have long been 
known to be: mispronunciation, faulty 
enunciation, reversing the word order, bad 
phrasing, and repetition. And it would be 
folly today to underestimate the vocal 
factor in reading aloud. Not even our 
heavily accentuated stress on rapid silent 
reading can lessen the emphasis that a 
well-cultivated voice can give to acceptable 
reading. Few performers realize the neces- 
sity for making full use of their natural 
vocal capacity. Well-controlled and readily 
understood voices are at a premium on 
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Dr. D. J. Rose 


President, National School Board Council 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 


Dr. Rose, the newly elected president of the National 
School Board Council, is a native of North Carolina, and 
has been a member of the board of Goldsboro for a 
number of years. 

Born in Wayne County, N. C., fifty years ago, he 
was educated in the schools of the county and city of 
Goldsboro. Following his graduation from the high school, 
he entered the University of North Carolina to begin his 
premedical course. He was* graduated in medicine from 
Tulane University, New Orleans, in 1922, and later took 
postgraduate work in the Royal University at Vienna. 

Dr. Rose has made a distinct contribution to the 
development of education in North Carolina. His leader- 
ship as president of the State School Boards’ Association 
has been outstanding. 

Dr. Rose is a Fellow in the American College of 
Surgeons, and was for some years chief of staff of the 
Galdsboro Hospital. He is a director in one of the 
Goldsboro banks, a director of the Citizens’ Building and 
Loan Association, and is active in farming operations. 





public and semipublic occasions. Great 
minds with brilliant contributions fre- 
quently fail because of feeble voices and a 
lack of training and experience in public 
reading. 

With the coming of our electrified public- 
address system we have another problem 
to face. The microphone can be abused or 
misunderstood. It can help a reader im- 
mensely; and it can serve as an obstacle 
in the way of a clear and successful re- 
ception. A program participant should ob- 
serve its operation when put to use by his 
predecessors. The attitude of those in the 
assembly room: pleasing reception, pleased 
manner of response, ease of hearing, and 
appreciation of the platform effort made 
to be heard and followed. The banquet 
room technique is quite different from that 
to be employed in a large auditorium; and 
the auditor response has a different inter- 
pretation that the speaker must note and 
meet with the proper adjustment. 


An Example of Successful Reading 

The first five hundred words of a paper 
are the real test of its lasting quality and 
of the willingness of the audience to stay 
with the reader and help him to carry out 
his complete mission. Even before the read 
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ing bégins,“a™ brief and informal prelude 
can be of vast assistance in paving the way 
for the paper’s profound message. The 
speaker can afford to be moderately whim- 
sical and imploring, inviting sincere atten- 
tion and promising a sound return for a 
little concentrated effort to follow the main 
points. A deep-thinking presentation can 
win at least a tentative and experimental 
following by tapering toward the solid sub- 
stance of a paper with a demonstration of 
the productive warming up process. We 
once heard an exceptionally efficient reader 
refer to the fact that his paper would be 
published in the official proceedings, which 
meant that no one would need to feel 
forced to stay awake all the time. He then 
proceeded to manipulate his first thoughts 
so that the audience could not tell whether 
he was reading or continuing to improvise 
some friendly introductory thrusts. Thus 
he kept drawing his listeners along, with 
the minutes passing pleasantly and his 
main body of subject matter being will- 
ingly and even eagerly absorbed. 

Another striking and successful adven- 
ture in the midst of a potentially refractory 
audience: The speaker was a man in 
middle life, with a superior presence and 
restrained manner. His frame was huge; but 
his voice at first seemed inordinately sub- 
dued and inadequate. He seduced his 
hearers a bit with a witticism that was a 
gem. This was followed by still another 
example of timely humor — at his own ex- 
pense. By this time he had them sitting 
tall and focusing their best physiological 
machinery in his direction. He admitted 
not having had time to write much of a 
paper. He exaggerated his own incompe- 
tence by acknowledging he wasn’t very 
experienced in English composition of this 
particular brand. Even after he had gone 
well into the body of his assignment he 
looked up apologetically to effect a lack 
of assurance that seemed to win him the 
further support of the audience. His self- 
imposed interruptions were always brief, 
but they were by no means unpremedi- 
tated. And they were always fruitful; for 
every time, he drew a broadening and en- 
couraging smile from the hundreds who 
were gradually realizing that they were in 
the presence of a master of the art of read- 
ing and an expert in influencing the minds 
of others. It seemed to all that he had 
scarcely got started when he began to 
swing into the climax of his contribution. 
They had almost failed to discover that he 
was working smoothly and convincingly 
toward the end point of his paper. Voice 
ample, language of excellent quality, ideas 
objective and attractive, logical connections 
obvious and consecutive, total effect over- 
powering. 

No Serious Apologies 
In reading a paper there should be no 


serious apologies. There should be no need 
for any. There should be a blend of ret- 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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Youth Looks at Social 


Why, one might ask, bother about what 
‘immature’ youngsters think about social 
and economic problems? One high school 
principal recently expressed himself in vig- 
orous terms as opposed to asking young- 
sters opinions concerning such problems as 
form the content of the Purdue Opinion 
Poll for Young People. He thought it much 
better to wait until they had ‘complete 
information.” 

In elementary school textbooks that were 
current when I was a boy George Wash- 
ington was held up as a shining example of 
early, responsible maturity. He was a sur- 
veyor at the age of 17. By contrast it was 
usually implied that our generation had 
somehow retrogressed — that the salt had 
lost its savor. Without any reflections im- 
plied concerning the excellence of George 
Washington and his early mature compe- 
tence —his journal diary incidentally is 
clear evidence that he would have been 
placed in the noncredit freshmen English 
course at Purdue University-—-may I 
quote what was said 35 years ago by Presi- 
dent Lowell: “Much has been said about 
maturity, but that is the result less of age 
than of environment and _ responsibility. 
Maturity may easily become overripe.””* 

Since the high school principal who 
wanted his pupils to have “complete infor- 
mation” was obviously serious, and since 
there probably are others like him, I think 
I am warranted in pointing out reasons for 
paying attention to the attitudes and opin- 
ions of high school youngsters. In the first 
place, they will be citizens tomorrow and 
effectively functioning citizenship, partic- 
ularly “1 a democracy, has to be learned. 
There is nothing magical, anatomically, 
physiologically, psychologically, or socially 
about the age of 21. The state of Georgia, 
indeed, decided some years ago that age 18 
is a more suitable age at which to grant 
suffrage than is age 21. 

Secondly, I submit that high school 
youth, for the most part, are currently 
studying in social studies courses under 
various titles the issues and problems here 
under consideration and are doing it prob- 
ably in a much more organized and 
thoughtful fashion than are their adult 
elders. They probably know more about the 
issues than the average adult. It would be 
interesting to test this asserted hypothesis 
in terms of a valid current events test ad- 
ministered to the adult population and to 
that of the high school population. My 
money would be on the high school young- 


ster. Moreover, the educational level of 
"Director, Division of Educational Reference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind 
Lowel ~ 1t War With Academic Traditions in 


(Cambridge, Mass Harvard Press 


1934), p. 256 


University 


A Current Study by 


high school youth is very considerably 
above that of the adult population. 

In the third place, there is good scienti- 
fic evidence for the proposition that the 
opinions and attitudes of high school pupils 
and their adult parents are very closely 
agreed upon such issues as are the concern 
of the Purdue Opinion Poll for Young 
People. Coefficients of correlation of the 
order of .95 to .99 as between percentages 
of agreement were obtained in a recent 
study.” From this one might argue that, at 
worst, sampling the opinions of high school 
pupils is simply in the nature of establish- 
ing a broader statistical base for such 
public opinion polls. 

Having thus, I trust, established the case 
for the validity of studying the opinions 
of youth concerning our common problems, 
a brief summary of the history and opera- 
tion of the Purdue Opinion Poll is in point 
as background information. It was con- 
ceived in 1940, put into operation in 1941 
in Indiana, and gradually expanded until 
it now operates in some 18 states. Among 
the purposes it was designed to serve are: 

1. As a guide for evaluating the process 
of education in many of its important 
aspects so that ends and means of educa- 
tion in their broadest sense can be more 
éffectively geared to each other. 

2. To serve as a catalytic agent and re- 
vitalizing force particularly in the social 
studies. 

3. On the basis of dependable trends to 
make for more effective planning for the 
future, not only in education, but also in 
government and social arrangements gen- 
erally. 

4. To explore the origins of and the fac- 
tors that change, make and unmake atti- 
tudes, interests, wants and needs of youth. 

5. To serve as at least a starting point 
for more effective community integration 

-community here being thought of as not 
merely the face-to-face social relationships 
of a relatively small geographical area, but 
as state, region, nation, and ultimately the 
world community. 

6. To make possible positive contribu- 
tions to social psychology with respect to 
content, research methodology, and theory.’ 

This year we are experimenting with the 
“mark-sensing” device of the International 
Business Machines Corporation. The first 
poll for this year has been successfully car- 
ried out by means of it, so that all of the 


Weltman, Naomi and Remmers, H. H “Pupils 
Parents’, and Teachers’ Attitudes Similarities and Differ- 
ences Further Studies in Attitudes, Series 1X, Studies 


in Higher Education LVI, Division of Educational Refer 
ence Purdue University, September, 1946, p. 52 

A more detailed descfiption of the poll and its opet 
tion is found in Remmers, H. H Purdue Opinion 
Poll for Young People,” Scientific Monthly, April, 19 


Vol. LX, pp. 292-300 
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and Economic Problems u. 4 Remmers, Ph.D.* 
Purdue Opinion Poll for Young People 


scoring and tabulating can now be done by 
machines at Purdue University instead of 
at each of the hundred-odd participating 
schools. While this increases costs some- 
what, it insures complete accuracy and 
makes possible much fundamental research. 

While the responses to individual items 
are perhaps immediately more interesting, 
they will doubtless be more meaningful as 
documentation of generalizations or trends. 
I shall, therefore, list a number of such 
generalizations illustrating and document- 
ing them from poll results over the past 
four or five years. 


1. School is on the whole well liked. 


In March, 1946, the question ‘Taking 
everything into consideration, do you or 
do you not like school?” yielded 76 per 
cent voting “Do,” 15 per cent voting “Do 
not,” and 9 per cent “Uncertain.” While 
these results are probably not a warrant 
for complacency on the part of the schools, 
it would seem to indicate the absence of 
any great amount of unhealthy discontent 
—notwithstanding the large volume of 
criticism of schools in both the lay and the 
public press. 


2. High School Teaching as a pro- 
fession is not viewed favorably. 


Only 18 per cent of high school young- 
sters in March, 1946, said they would like 
to be high school teachers, while 75 per 
cent said they would not like to be, and 
only 7 per cent were uncertain about the 
matter. Contrast this with the large pro- 
portion of high school youngsters who wish 
to enter other professions such as medicine, 
law, engineering, and the like as determined 
in many studies carried out during the past 
two or three decades. 

At least one of the reasons for this lack 
of interest in teaching as a career would 
seem to be the realization that public 
school teachers are underpaid. In three 
different polls at intervals of a year, be- 
ginning in March, 1944, the question was 
asked “Are public school teachers under- 
paid or are they not?”’ The results were as 
follows: 


TT OO 


TABLE IV. Are Public School Teachers Underpaid 
or Are They Not? 


Are Uncertain Arenot 
March, 1944 42% 28% 30% 
March, 1945 41 30 29 
March, 1946 48 26 26 


LE 


It appears from these data that there is 
4 growing realization of the unfavorable 
economic status of school teachers and that 
too large a proportion of youngsters are 
uninformed about the matter, Current 


teacher strikes such as that in St. Paul. 


Buffalo, and other places will doubtless 
remedy to some extent this defect in the 
teaching and learning situation, however 
deplorable such drastic teaching techniques 
may be thought to be. 


3. High school youngsters are on 
the whole progressives in education. 


From two thirds to nine tenths of high 
school pupils in March, 1946, favored such 
propositions as punishing offenders against 
the school code or discipline through pupil 
government; thorough physical examina- 
tion for each pupil each year by the 
schools; requiring participation in at least 
one activity other than required courses; 
and required class visits to industrial es- 
tablishments, prisons, museums, etc. Sixty 
per cent of them believe that high schools 
should help pupils solve their personal 
problems, but only 25 per cent say that 
their schools attempt to do so; 55 per cent 
say that_ high schools do not provide 
enough opportunities for pupil discussion 
of school problems; and 63 per cent favor 
a pupil committee having major respon- 
sibility for arranging all convocations. 

Such findings constitute substantial evi- 
dence in support of those who contend that 
the schools do not sufficiently capitalize on 
the psychology of participation, which in 
modern mental hygiene is becoming a cor- 
nerstone of good morale not only in educa- 
tion, but in industry, government, and 
group human relations generally. 


4. The belief in inborn racial prej- 
udice is a fairly substantial constant 
quantity. 

On three different polls (March, 1944, 
January, 1945, and November, 1946) the 
proposition that racial prejudice is inborn 
was agreed to by 29, 27, and 26 per cent 
respectively, while less than one half of 
these youngsters did not agree with this 
proposition, nearly one third was uncertain 
about the matter. And, worse yet, there is 
some evidence that more of the upperclass- 
men in high school agree with the proposi- 
tion than do the underclassmen. Here is 
evidently one area in which the high school 
can vastly improve its teaching of scientific 
facts concerning “race.” 


5. The factor of home environment 
(functional family income) produces 
sharper differences than do sex, age, 
grade, residence (urban or rural), or 
party preference when the issues are 
presumably related to economic class 
advantage. 

This, incidentally, has also been the find- 
ing of Roper of the Fortune Poll. For ex- 
ample, in March, 1944, pupils of the better 


home environment were more in favor of 
government assistance to private enterprise 
to organize proposed air transportation 
systems and were less in favor of govern- 
ment ownership than were pupils of poorer 
home environment. Whereas the majority 
of the better home environment group op- 
posed postwar operation by the govern- 
ment of factories which it now owns, the 
poorer group had as many votes for as 
against the proposition. The majority of 
the better home environment group op- 
posed government entrance into house 
building, but the majority of the poorer 
group favored such action under the condi- 
tions specified in the question. These facts 
can be interpreted to mean that those fam- 
ilies which fared best under America’s, tra- 
ditional system of individualism and “free 
enterprise” are most opposed to the ex- 
pansion of governmental activities and 
controls; those families which for various 
reasons have not fared so well are more 
anxious for socialization. 


6. Those from the better home en- 
vironment tend on the whole to be 
more “liberal” than those from the 
poorer home environment — except 
when they presumably judge their 
economic status threatened by the 
issue. 


For example, in March, 1944, the better 
home environment group as compared with 
the poorer group had a larger percentage 
favoring broadcasting of congressional pro- 
ceedings, favoring early planning for the 
postwar world, believing that mixed races 
can live together peacéfully, and feeling 
that understanding the social problems 
arising from technology is more important 
for the majority of persons than under- 
standing the technical principles. Again in 
March, 1945, the better home environment 
group was more favorable to handling dis- 
cipline through a pupil government, to the 
discussion of controversial questions in the 
high school program, and to the proposi- 
tion that public school teachers are under- 
paid than were the pupils from the poorer 
home environment. Such attitude differ- 
ences added to the data _ confirming 
previous tentative conclusions from the 
polls and from other sociological investiga- 
tions show that the higher income groups 
in this population are generally more lib- 
eral and better informed than are the lower 
income groups. 


7. Our high school youth are not 
averse to a considerable degree of 
collectivism. 

On three different polls from 76 toe#82 
per cent of youngsters in five midwestern 
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states agreed with the proposition “Our 
government should establish a permanent 
system of providing medical services for 
all.” If this trend can validly be projected 
into the future (and I think it can) the 
American Medical Association is obviously 
fighting a rear-guard, losing action. 

In January, 1945, the question ‘After 
the war should the government keep the 
manufacturing plants it now owns or should 
it sell them?” yielded the response of 
“keep” for 51 per cent, “sell” for 41 per 
cent with 8 per cent “undecided.” When 
the question was asked as to whether the 
government should operate or lease these 
plants, 72 per cent of those who thought 
the government ought to keep the plants 
voted “to lease,” 38 per cent “operate.” 
Those who voted to sell had only 14 per 
cent voting for government operation and 
72 per cent to lease. It would thus appear 
that a majority of these high school young- 
sters were in favor of government owner- 
ship of manufacturing plants, but opposed 
to government operation, favoring rather 
leasing of these plants to private concerns. 

Another question of this same January, 
1945, poll read “Should or should not sev- 
eral of our river systems be developed on 
the same general pattern as the TVA (Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority.)?’ Here again, 
the youngsters are strong for collective 
action. Seventy per cent voted for ‘‘should,’ 
6 per cent for “should not,” and 24 per 
cent were “uncertain.” 

In February, 1943, 51 per cent agreed 
with the proposition that the “use of all 
nonreplaceable resources (such as soil, 
coal, and oil) should be strictly controlled 
by government,” 30 per cent disagreed and 
19 per cent were uncertain. 

In quite another area high school young- 
sters vote in favor of governmental legal 
sanctions in race and labor relations. In 
November, 1946, the question was asked 
“Do you favor or oppose a law in your 
state which would require employers to hire 
a person if he is qualified for the job, 
regardless of his race, religion, or color?” 
The vote was “favor” 57 per cent, “op- 
posed” 27 per cent, and “undecided” 16 
per cent. 

8. Internationalism appears to be 
growing at the expense of the concept 
of national sovereignty. 

On four different polls the question 
‘Should or should not peace treaties dis- 
arm all nations and create a government 
of the world which is stronger than the 
United States or any other nation?” yielded 
the following results. 





TABLE VI. Should or Should Not the Peace Treaties 

Disarm All Nations and Create a Government of 

the World Which Is Stronger Than the United States 
or Any Other Nation? 


Should Uncertain Should not 
January, 1943* 37% 20% 43% 
October, 1943* 31 24 45 
January, 1944* 4] } 35 
January, 1946 +5 19 36 
*The question was a statement, “The peace treaties 


should disarr 


EO eed 





It is a grave question whether in the 
light of the atomic armament race now on 
we shall have time to create the necessary 
assent to world law and world government 
that must be created in the view of those 
most competent to judge if we are to avert 
destruction of civilization as we know it. 
To quote a recent army officer: “I am not 
sure what kind of weapons will be used in 
World War III, but I am damned sure that 
World War IV will be fought with spears.”’ 

In January, 1946, only 28 per cent 
agreed with the proposition that national 
sovereignty is out of date while 33 per cent 
did not agree. Thirty-nine per cent were 
uncertain on the matter — this large pro- 
portion of uncertainty is probably a vocab- 
ulary difficulty rather than absence of at- 
titude since the concept of national 
sovereignty is an abstraction probably 
poorly understood by high school pupils. 

9. Our High School youngsters 
share the “American Creed” but this 
creed is in conflict with “practical 
issues.” 

With respect to the Negro problem as we 
have it, Myrdal defines the ‘American 
Creed” as follows in his classic work.* 

The American Negro prob!em is a problem in 
the heart of the American. It is there that the 
interracial tension has its focus. It is there that 
the decisive struggle goes on. This is the central 
viewpoint of this treatise. Though our study in 
cludes economic, social, and political race rela 
tions, at bottom our problem is the moral dilem 
ma of the American —the conflict between his 
moral valuations on various levels of conscious 
ness and generality. The “American Dilemma,” 
referred to in the title of this book, is the ever 
raging conflict between, on the one hand, the 
valuations preserved on the general plane which 
we shall call the “American Creed,” where the 
American thinks, talks, and acts under the in 
fluence of high national and Christian precepts. 


‘Myrdal. Gunna in American Dilemma (New York 


Harper and Brother 1944). Vo I. p. xiii 
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and, on the other hand, the valuations on specific 
planes of individual and group living, where per- 
sonal and local interests; economic, social, and 
sexual jealousies; considerations of community 
prestige and conformity; group prejudice against 
particular persons or types of people; and all 
sorts of miscellaneous wants, impulses, and habits 
dominate his outlook. 

This thesis can be very substantially 
documented from the POPYP. For ex. 
ample, in three polls (March, 1944, De. 
cember, 1945, and November, 1946) we 
posed the question “Should or should not 
all races in the United States enjoy equal 
educational, vocational, and political op- 
portunities?’ Eighty-four, 84 and 80 per 
cent respectively voted “should.” In 
November, 1946, another question asked 
was: “Do you favor or oppose a law in 
your state which would require employers 
to hire a person if he is qualified for the 
job regardless of his race, religion, or 
color?”’ Only 57 per cent favored such a 
law. The same question was asked by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion in 
September, 1945, and only 43 per cent of 
the adult population favored such a law. 
By contrast then, there is some hope in 
the younger generation. 

Another question in the November, 1946, 
poll was “When someone is given a license 
to run a place of entertainment, like a 
dance hall or a skating rink, should he 
have the right to keep out certain races, 
say Negroes, or should he be compelled to 
admit everyone, as long as they behaved 
themselves?” Here 45 per cent voted that 
he should have the right and 45 per cent 
voted he should be compelled to admit 
everyone, with 10 per cent “uncertain.” 
The adult population of Canada when 
polled by the CIPO on the same question 
two months previously were much more 
liberal: only 19 per cent voted for the 
right to exclude races, while 77 per cent 
voted for compulsory admission, with 4 
per cent “uncertain.” 

Still another question in the November, 
1946, poll was “If you were sick in a hos- 
pital, would it be all right with you if you 
had a Negro nurse, or wouldn’t you like 
it? 





Wouldn’t Unde- 

All right like cided 

POPYP 11/ 1/46 39% 45% 16% 
NORC 9/29/46 48 50 2 
NORC 1944 57 42 1 





Myrdal’s thesis could be much more ex- 
tensively documented, but time forbids. 

Anyone who thoughtfully studies and 
mulls over the past reports of the POPYP 
could formulate further such broad gen- 
eralizations as I have here briefly discussed. 
That the import of such generalizations 
should be of major concern in our schools 
would, I believe, at the present time gaiD 
the support, at least in theory, of the over- 
whelming majority of educators. If this be 
true then the challenge of implementing 
these applications cannot be evaded by 
those who take their profession of educa- 
tion seriously. 
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Portland’s Successful Plan for — 





Making the Principalship a 
Year-Round Job Zeno B. Katterle: 


The democratic administration of a large 
city school system involves procedures 
which require time on the part of the parti- 
cipants. In order to provide the necessary 
time for meetings and committee work, the 
Portland school board, in 1945, adopted a 
salary schedule for school principals which 
provided for year-round employment and 
one month’s vacation with pay. The prin- 
cipals also work five and one-half days each 
week. Provisions were made by the board 
permitting administrators and supervisors 
to take six weeks, every three years, during 
the summer, for study or teaching. The 
vacation period must be used as a part of 
the six weeks’ period. The above described 
board action places all school administra- 
tors on the same basis so far as working 
time is concerned. 

The dispatch with which the school 
board put into action the recommendations 
of the superintendent left very little time 
to plan the first summer activities with the 
principals and supervisors. The superin- 
tendent’s staff did, however, have some 
ideas as to what the principals could ac- 
complish in their first summer’s work. The 
superintendent had a number of problems 
related to the administration of the pro- 
gram of instruction, and also the services 
offered by the school. These problems re- 
quired considerable investigation before 
action could be taken, or a policy estab- 
lished. A planning committee of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and principals was 
organized to develop a working program 
for the summer. The entire administrative- 
supervisory staff participated in suggesting 
and selecting problems for study during the 
summer. Appropriate committees were or- 
ganized to study specific problems. The 
principals were given an opportunity to 
choose the committees on which they 
wished to serve. 


Problems Studied 


The following problems were selected by 
the administrative-supervisory staff for 
study during the first summer work period: 

1. Supervision of pupils in the elementary 
schools 
. Graduation in the elementary schools 
. Term-end closing in the elementary schools 
. Field days in elementary schools 
. Presents to teachers 
Handwriting 
Care of permanent records 
Reading and related materials 
. The annual promotion of pupils in the ele 
mentary and secondary schools 
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10. The administration of school funds such 
a caleterias, student stores, drives, loan text- 
books. et 
Il. The management of cafeterias by the dis- 
trict under a trained supervisor 
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12.Establishing a uniform system of pupil ac 
counting and reporting 

13. Establishment of mutual understanding and 
viewpoints of supervisors, directors, and principals 

14. Supervisory activities of the principal 

15. The place of the special high school in the 
Portland plan of school development and entrance 
procedure 

16. Orientation of new teachers 

17. Evaluation of the summer program 

18. Elementary textbook inventory 

19. Standardizing the designation of courses in 
high school . 

20. Uniform opening and closing of high 
schools; final examination week in the high school 

21. Training of secretaries 

22. Attendance records and registration forms. 

23. Approval of teaching materials to be used in 
the schools 

24. Practices and 
promotion 

25. The administration of school funds such 
as cafeterias, student stores, drives, loan text- 
books, and the textbook problem in high school 

26. Bridging the gap between the eighth and 
ninth grades, and guidance in the elementary 
school 

27. A study of the problem of recruitment, se- 
lection, and placement of teachers 

The committees which were concerned 
with immediate problems were designated 
as short-term; those with future develop- 
ments were designated as long-term. The 
horizontal committees worked with only 
elementary or secondary problems. The 
vertical committees dealt with problems 
which involved the curriculum of both the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

A schedule of meetings was developed by 
the planning committee. Time was set aside 
for work-study groups and also for report- 
ing findings and presenting recommenda- 
tions to the administrative-supervisory 
staff. The administrative-supervisory staff 
either accepted the recommendations of the 
committee or suggested changes to be in- 
corporated in subsequent proposals. In 
order to expedite the work of the several 
committees, a supervisor was assigned as a 
consultant. The consultants collected ap- 
propriate materials for committee use and 
assisted in the preparation and editing of 
reports. 


principles of mid-term 


Summer Work Results Satisfactory 


The reports of the summer work com- 
mittees are too voluminous to be included 
in this brief description. Suffice it to say 
that the summer’s work added considerably 
to the general and individual competence 
of the staff in the democratic process of 
curriculum development in the schools, and 
also was a step toward articulating this 
program. 

The statement made by the principal’s 
evaluation committee is revealing as to the 
success of this new venture: 

“The most significant outcome, as stated 
by individual principals, was the growth 
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in increased feeling of responsibility for the 
school program as a whole. Closely allied 
to this was the growth in awareness of need 
for group action to solve problems. How- 
ever, every principal mentioned that having 
time to work on school problems was basic 
to the accomplishments of the summer. The 
time to study district problems, the time 
to solve individual school problems, and the 
time to develop new interest for the good 
of the school system was stressed over and 
over again in the individual evaluations. 
Principals came to realize the need for 
group action in solving problems. However, 
concerted group action comes only from the 
development of common understandings. 
Almost every principal stated that these 
common understandings are possible only 
because there was time and opportunity to 
develop them. 

“Growth of individuals and respect for 
co-workers was mentioned frequently with 
the related outcomes of awareness of new 
problems, modification of viewpoints, ex- 
change of ideas, increased knowledge, and 
better means of attack on problems. 

“Principals believe that better leadership 
in the local school and community will 
result as a definite outcome of the summer 
work program. Higher morale and increased 
confidence in co-workers and leaders is 
another pertinent outcome of the summer’s 
activities.” 

The principals also recommended that 
the summer work programs be carefully 
integrated with the school year program so 
continuity would take place. 


Work Continued During Year 


In order to continue the work initiated 
during the summer, meetings were arranged 
for at least two Saturday mornings each 
month. The principals worked in their 
buildings other Saturday mornings. The ad- 
ministrative-supervisory staff elected a 
planning committee consisting of one as- 
sistant superintendent, one supervisor, two 
elementary principals, one secondary prin- 
cipal, one secondary vice-principal, and one 
director. The planning committee organized 
the committees and set up the program for 
the Saturday morning meetings. Provisions 
were made for the study of problems and 
also for reporting to the staff. Work on 
many of the long-term problems introduced 
for study during the summer was con- 
tinued, and also some new problems were 
selected for consideration. 

After the administrative-supervisory staff 
had worked out a proposal which involved 
general policy, it was presented to the 
superintendent. Since general policies are 
promulgated by the school board, it was 
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the superintendent’s job to see the pro- 
posals through their final step. 

The proposals were carefully studied by 
the superintendent and his assistants before 
they presented them to the school board 
for consideration. The majority of the pro- 
posals from the administrative-supervisory 
staff were presented to the school board as 
drawn by the committees: however, a few 
were returned to the committees for minor 
changes. 

The experiences of the first summer’s 
work was helpful to the committee which 
developed the program for the summer of 
1946. First, fewer problems were selected 
for study: (1) simplification and consolida- 
tion of forms; (2) improvement of the 
lunch program in the Portland public 
schools; (3) school equipment; (4) teacher 
housing. Second, a person’s time was re- 
stricted to work on one committee, or in 
one workshop. Principals who wished to 
work with groups of teachers on curriculum 
problems were permitted to attend a work- 
shop in lieu of committee work. A number 
of the administrative-supervisory _ staff 
elected to serve as consultants for work- 
shop groups. The assistance given to the 
committee and work-study groups by the 
consultants was not only helpful to work- 
study groups and the committees, but also 
an important factor in co-ordinating the 
varied parts of the summer program. 

Another step toward consolidating and 
co-ordinating the work carried on by the 
administrative-supervisory staff with the 
work of the Curriculum Council, was ini- 
tiated. Problems which came within the 
scope of curriculum development were al- 
located to work-study groups affiliated with 
the curriculum workshop. Improvement of 
the curriculum for the Portland public 
schools was not confined alone to the cur- 
riculum workshop. The elementary, sec- 
ondary, and guidance workshops made 
significant contributions toward the de- 
velopment of teachers, which is basically 
curriculum improvement. 


Four Workshops Operated 

The four workshops operated during the 
summer of 1946 were: guidance, 3 weeks; 
curriculum, 6 weeks; secondary and ele- 
mentary, 6 weeks. The curriculum work- 
shop was organized to give elementary and 
high school teachers and principals an op- 
portunity to work on individual problems 
pertaining to the city-wide curriculum pro- 
gram. The workshop had the following 
sections: “Basic Program of the Public 
Schools,” “Child Growth and Develop- 
ment,” “Language Arts and _ Social 
Studies,” “Intercultural Education,” and 
“Reporting and Recording Pupil Growth.” 
The daily program was: 9:00 to 11:00, 
work-study groups; 11:00 to 12:00, sem- 
inar —— general sessions for sharing experi- 
ences; 1:30 to 4:00, study and individual 
conferences with staff members. 

The guidance workshop provided actual 
experience in applying the principles and 
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techniques of guidance and counseling. The 
workshop participants were given an op- 
portunity to participate in the operation of 
the guidance laboratory. They took tests, 
interpreted tests, counseled clients of the 
laboratory with the aid and guidance of the 
instructors. 

Many aspects of guidance were con- 
sidered: What constitutes a good student 
personnel program? Use of tests as a tool 
of guidance, techniques of the interview, 
the use of community agencies, use of rec- 
ords, vocational information, social and 
emotional problems, physical health prob- 
lems, and special emphasis on mental 
hygiene. 

The secondary and elementary work- 
shops were organized to give teachers and 
principals an opportunity to work on indi- 
vidual problems in developing a desirable 
type of instruction for children. The par- 
ticipants developed units of work, collected 
materials for individual or school projects, 
made case studies of children and studied 
phases of secondary or elementary educa- 
tion. Demonstration classes at the third- 
and ninth-grade levels were operated as a 
part of the elementary and secondary work- 
shops. The demonstration classes were 
operated to exemplify modern educational 
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methods. Workshop participants observed 
the work developed by the demonstration 
classes. Following the observation period, 
a general discussion of the activities ob- 
served was carried on by the respective 
directors with the workshop participants, 
Frequently the demonstration teacher took 
part in the discussion. 

The resources available to the workshop 
staff and participants were the Curriculum 
Library, Public Library, Oregon Historical 
Society Museum, and audio-visual ma- 
terials. The art department set up a work- 
room for teachers who wished to have first- 
hand experiences with the use of art 
materials. Speakers were presented from 
time to time to give their point of view on 
subjects related to workshop problems. 

Comments on the workshops as a whole 
were uniformly in approval, quite often en- 
thusiastically so. The following statements 
reveal the opinions of the principals who 
attended the workshops: “Have received 
more value from this workshop than from 
any other workshop or university class.” 
“A new and stimulating experience.” “I 
have learned and found more useful, prac- 
tical everyday knowledge in this six weeks 
than in many college courses.” ‘Every 
teacher should have the experience.” 





— Fitzgerald in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


A Once Attractive Road. 
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Do Teachers Have the Legal Right to Strike? 


Opposing Views of Attorneys in the New Jersey Situation 


The accompanying discussions of 
the problem of teachers’ strikes are 
abstracts of addresses delivered be- 
fore a conference of the Local and 
County Teachers’ Associations, New 
Jersey Education Association, at As- 
bury Park, March 15. 


Harold D. Green, counsel to the 
board of education at Paterson, has 
a wide familiarity with decisions of 
the courts relating to teacher prob- 
lems. His discussion is limited sharp- 
ly to legal aspects of the problem and 
does not touch upon natural rights, 
sociological or other aspects of the 
problem. 





O. John Rogge is.a former assistant 
attorney general of the state of New 
Jersey. He argues that under the 
American free system of enterprise 
teachers have every right to strike. 

W hile the argument is based chiefly 
on the New Jersey laws, the prin- 
ciples enunciated seem to have wide 
application. — Editor. 





For Strikes 
QO. John Rogge” 


We have reached the point where, if we 
expect to be a sound country, we are going 
to have to mature emotionally and rid our- 
selves of our prejudices. We cannot longer 
afford to practice our discriminations. A major 
part of the job of maturing us emotionally 
will have to be undertaken in the field of 
education . . . by teaching democracy 
effectively 

Teaching democracy means two things to 
me. In the first place it means truly thinking 
and teaching that differences in race, creed, 
color, and nationality are without significance. 
In the second place it means respecting the 
dignity of each individual child, treating each 
individual child as a separate, worthy human 
being. 

In undertaking really to teach us no longer 
to think in terms of race or creed or color or 
nationality, I hope that educators will oppose 
segregation, not only in the schools, but wher- 
ever they may find it. I should like to see 
children of different races, creeds, colors, and 
nationalities, studying and playing together 
to an ever increasing extent. 

I should like to see those in the social 
sciences make studies of group relations in 
different communities, in communities where 
there are good group relations, and in com- 
munities where there are bad group relations. 
I should like us to find out whether there are 
certain factors which make for bad group re- 
lations. If there are such factors, then I 
should like to see educators apply those which 
—_ for good group relations and shun the 
others 


What to Do 


I have suggested for education enormous 
tasks. I have placed upon education the major 
burden of meeting the fascist threat to 
democracy. The program I have proposed 
requires more teachers, better teachers, better 
trained teachers, and of course better paid 
teachers. Yet I find that we treat our teachers 
in such a shabby and niggardly fashion that it 
iS Impossible adequately to describe it. What 
are we thinking of in this country? Do we no 
longer have any interest in our school system? 


Are our children no longer of any great im- 
portance to us? 
*Former Assistant 


" Attorney General of the State of 
New Jersey 


Finally, when the long suffering teachers, who 
have already many times over exhausted the 
patience of Job, resort to the right to strike, 
they are abused and vilified. Legislators 
threaten striking teachers with legislation pro- 
viding for their dismissal, or demotion in rank 
and salary. Teachers who in desperation are 
forced as a last measure to resort to their 
right to strike get lectures from the lawmakers 
about their “violation of public trust” and 
their “lack of duty to society.” A columnist, 
Mark Sullivan, called teachers’ strikes a sign 
of the “progressive deterioration of our social 
structure and mechanism as a whole.” I did 
not get to see what Westbrook Pegler or 
David Lawrence called them. The teachers’ 
strike in Buffalo, N. Y., has been described as 
an “open revolt against the government.” 
Striking teachers have even been called 
communists. 


Would Awaken Society 


I want to know the status of our vaunted 
system of free enterprise, which our long 
suffering teachers are supposed to teach our 
children, if the teachers themselves do not 
have the right to strike. I want to know if the 
teachers are supposed to continue to teach 
about free enterprise if they themselves do not 
share in it. Before accusing striking teachers 
of a lack of duty to society, I should like to 
know when society is going to wake up and 
do something about its incredible lack of duty 
to the teachers. 

And, by the way, so far as I am concerned, 
the teachers need not sugar-coat the word 
strike into abstention from work or the word 
picket into observer. For my part, I hope that 
our miserably underpaid teachers strike and 
call it such, and that they picket and likewise 
call it such. 

I hope the teachers strike and bring us back 
to our senses. I hope the teachers strike and 
make us realize, to some extent at least, the 
shameful way we are treating them. I hope the 
teachers strike and save us-from the destruc- 
tive course we are now following. I hope the 
teachers strike and are successful in getting 
the increases in salaries which they so clearly 
deserve. I hope the teachers strike and get 
sufficiently substantial increases in salary so 
that good teachers will remain in the teaching 
profession and additional good enter the teach- 
ing profession, to the end that education will 
be better able to meet the fascist threat to 
democracy by doing an effective job of teach- 
ing democracy. 
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Teachers Do Not Have 
the Legal Right 
to Strike 
Harold dD. Green 


At the outset let me say that the number 
of adjudications on this subject, not only in 
New Jersey but throughout the United States, 
is extremely limited. Public policy and analogy 
from related legal principles rather than direct 
precedent must govern any decision of this 
question. 

The right to strike cannot properly be con- 
sidered unless we also review with it the 
question of collective bargaining, problems so 
closely related that they are like the chicken 
and the egg. Whether collective bargaining 
precedes a strike, or whether the strike comes 
first is something that will have to be an- 
swered by labor’s representatives. These are 
two weapons that go hand in hand and are 
controlled by the same legal principles. 

First, the right of collective bargaining as 
we understand it today does not arise under 
the common law but is entirely a right and 
privilege resulting from statutory enactment 
and it is there that we must seek our author- 
ity, if any exists. 

Secondly, the principles of collective bar- 
gaining arise throughout employment by 
virtue of the contractual relationship that 
exists between employer and employee. Where 
a contractual relationship exists, both parties 
to the contract have an inherent right to bar- 
gain over its terms until a satisfactory meet- 
ing of the minds occurs. This is independent 
of any rights arising from collective bargain- 
ing legislation. 

However, the first stumbting block in rela- 
tion to school teachers’ bargaining rights arises 
from the fact that the legal relationship be- 
tween teachers (tenure teachers) and their 
employing boards is not one of contract. We 
have had a number of cases in New Jersey 
wherein the courts and the United States 
Supreme Court have described the teachers’ 
relationship as one of “legislative status” and 
not of “contract.” 


Legislative Status of Teacher 
Employment 
It is interesting to observe that during the 
entire length of a teacher’s years of employ- 
ment, which may encompass a period of 50 
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years, there are only 11 years during which 
the teacher may legally contract with his em- 
ploying board. These are the first three years 
of employment until tenure is achieved (this 
strictly by statutory provision) and that 
period between the ages of 62 and 70 years, 
when by authority of statute a board of edu- 
cation is permitted to effect the retirement of 
such of its employees as are members of the 
pension fund. Our cowrts having determined 
that a school board may bind itself to a 
teacher during this period and thereby be pre- 
vented from taking advantage of the Retire- 
ment Statute. Any contracts executed during 
the period that intervenes are superfluous and 
legally ineffective. 

Enjoying a legislative status during tenure, 
the entire scope of employment and rights 
affecting the relationship of employer and em- 
ployee are circumscribed by our constitution 
and the statutes, and unless we have legal 
authority permitting school teachers to strike 
or permitting collective bargaining by teachers 
and their employing board, these acts are 
illegal. 

This is no new legal philosophy, but has 
been the legal concept governing employment 
between individuals and the government from 
time immemorial. Teachers are governmental 
employees and the head of a governmental 
agency can act, with respect to such employees, 
only in accordance with the provisions of law. 

Government must have sufficient authority 
to insure its continuity and the discharge of 
its essential services without interruption, 
otherwise it becomes impotent and its very 
existence is threatened. 

The leading case in New Jersey involving 
civil employees is the Hatton case which arose 
in Newark, in 1942. This case was passed 
upon by the State Civil Service Commission 
and the National War Labor Board, and it is 
of national significance. In its decision the 
Civil Service Commission held: 

Public employees have their rights as do othe 
citizens, but in the very nature of their employ- 
ment they must forego some of the practices 
which private employees may exercise while they 
remain as public employees, in return tor tenure 
and other protective features assured them in 
their employment and for the public good. 
There is no place in the whole scheme of govern- 
ment of differences which may arise between 
groups of departmental employees and the legally 
constituted officials in charge of such departments 
by way of strike. The acceptance of the right to 
strike by civil service employees would nullify 
the civil service law itself with all its beneficial 
effects. 

The acceptance of the right of public employees 
to strike would take away the authority of legally 
constituted public officials to administer govern 
ment for the people. It would be a constant and 
impending threat upon the continuity and the 
authority of government itself 


Teachers’ Right to Bargain 


I do not subscribe to the thought and the 
many decisions in accord with it, that teachers 
and other civil employees do not have the 
right to form or belong to organizations for 
the advancement of their professional inter- 
ests. I am in agreement that they have the 
right to bargain for their collective benefit, 
but colléctive bargaining as contemplated by 
our national labor legislation and 4he Wagner 
Act is unauthorized and illegal except by spe- 
cial legislative mandate. 

The Wagner Act (29 U. S. Code Sec. 152 
Sub. Sec. 2) specifically excludes governmental 
employees from its benefits in the following 
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language: “The term employer includes any 
person acting in the interest of an employer, 
directly or indirectly, but shall not include the 
United States, or any state of political subdi- 
vision thereof.” 

This section of our federal legislation has 
been tested on innumerable occasions and up- 
held. In an opinion filed in 1942 the National 
War Labor Board said: 


The National War Labor Board is unanimously 
of the opinion that as a matter of Jaw, it does 
not have jurisdiction over labor disputes between 
state governments, including political subdivisions 
thereof and their public employees. 

The well-established doctrine of American law 
pertaining to the sovereign rights of state and 
local governments clearly exclude such disputes 
from the jurisdiction and powers of the Board. 


The legal theory against governmental em- 
ployees engaging in collective bargaining 
agreements is that it gives preferential con- 
sideration to a group of citizens over other 
groups or individuals which is forbidden in 
public service, and deprives legislative author- 
ity from exercising its prerogative of fixing 
terms of employment, promotion, salary, vaca- 
tions, etc., as well as depriving the duly con- 
stituted officials from exercising discretion 
under the law. 


Boards and Labor Contracts 


In Chapin vs. Board of Education of Peoria, 
the Illinois Circuit Court said (This was a 
case involving the execution of a union con- 
tract between the school board and its jani- 
tors, firemen, etc.). 


. for a governmental agency such as a board 
of education, which is a representative of all tax- 
payers, to enter a contract as involved in this 
case has been held to be a discrimination between 
different classes of citizens and to be illegal and 
void. . . . The law finds no fault with a school 
board employing union labor or with its em- 
ployees belonging to labor unions, but it does 
not permit the board to bind itself by contract 
to employ only those who belong to a particular 
association or organization. 


The National War Labor Board, in its deci- 
sion in the Newark case referred to before, 
said this regarding the right of civil employees 
to strike. 


Such strikes of governmental employees cannot 
be countenanced if we are to preserve govern- 
ment by law administered by representatives of 
the people It must be conceded that there 
is no right whatsoever in employees to strike 
against the government whether it be federal, 


state, or political subdivision of the state 
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Roosevelt's View of Collective 
Bargaining 
No better friend of labor ever lived than 
our late president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who on August 16, 1937, in a letter addressed 
to the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees said: 


All government employees should realize that 
the process of collective bargaining as usually 
understood cannot be transplanted into the public 
service. It has its distinct and insurmountable 
limitations when applied to public personnel 
management. The very nature and purposes of 
government make it impossible for administra- 
tive officials to represent fully or to bind the em- 
ployer in mutual discussions with government em- 
ployee organizations. The employer is the whole 
people, who speak by means of laws enacted by 
their representatives in Congress. Accordingly, 
administratives, officials, and employees alike are 
governed and guided, and in many instances re- 
stricted, by laws which establish policies, proce- 
dure, or rules in personnel matters. 


A concise summation of the legal principles 
and philosophies, particularly applicable to us 
in New Jersey, is contained in the opinion of 
a former attorney general in January 12, 1944 
It reads: 


Without some express warrant of law I do not 
see how the state, or any of its political subdivi- 
sions, may enter into a bargaining agreement 
with a trade-union. The departments of the state 
government derive their sole power from statutes. 
Counties, municipalities, and school districts are 
creatures of the legislature, and possess only such 
rights and powers as have been granted in express 
terms, or as arise by necessary or fair implication, 
or are incident to powers expressly conferred and 
as are essential and indispensable to declared 
objects and purposes or municipalities. See N. J. 
Good Humor Inc. vs. Board of Commissioners of 
Borough of Bradley Beach, 11 Atlantic Re. 2d 
Series, opinion by Justice Heher, speaking for 
the Court of Errors and Appeals. 

It has been suggested that the power con- 
ferred upon counties and municipalities to employ 
necessary help carries with it the implied power 
to bargain on behalf of such help with a trade- 
union. I have carefully considered this question 
and have concluded that such power does not 
exist and cannot be implied from the authority 
conferred by law on municipal bodies to employ 
necessary aid. 

Specifically, I am of opinion that governing 
bodies of counties and municipalities have not, 
under existing law, authority to recognize any 
trade-union as a bargaining agent. 

The real question is, is there any law on our 
statute books which authorizes, either by express 
words or by necessary implication such a bargain- 
ing agreement? If there is no such warrant, then 
certainly the governing bodies of counties and 
municipalities have not the power to engage in 
any such undertaking. 


My conclusion based on an examination of 
all available decisions and supporting data is 
that school teachers do not have a legal right 
to strike. 


Work Stoppages 


What then of the tenure teacher who par- 
ticipates in a “work stoppage” or other pre- 
conceived plan to “cripple” the school system 
for the purpose of enforcing demands for 
salary increases, salary schedules, increased 
minimums and maximums, etc? It is my con 
sidered opinion that these teachers have 
violated the terms of the tenure act, and may 
be punished, even to the extent of dismissal 
from their employment after trial and 
conviction. 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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Living Costs 
Held Down for 


Laurinburg Teachers 


Rising costs of living have been less of a 
threat to the 22 teachers in Laurinburg, N. C.., 
who are housed in the well-appointed faculty 
club on Church Street, than for any other 
comparable group in North Carolina. Thanks 
to a farsighted and progressive school board, 
room and board at the establishment, includ- 
ing two large newly furnished parlors, a living 
room, private or semiprivate rooms, and two 
home-cooked meals daily cost each teacher the 
sum of $20 per month. 

Superintendent A. B. Gibson reports that 
this astonishing feat was accomplished through 
the determined efforts of the school board to 
guarantee whatever additional expenses might 
accrue at the twenty-room club. The results 


for the present year—the first year of the 
teacherage’s operation—have justified the 
initial outlay of purchase of the building and 
furnishings in that Laurinburg has filled all its 
teaching posts and kept them filled. The 


teachers believe that their $20 room-and-board 
is in reality boosted their ‘take-home 
pay by $40 to $50 monthly. The board itself 


well pleased with the arrangement. While 


the initial expenditure, $35,000 for the build- 
ng and $5,000 for repairs and furnishings 
was grea t is a long-term investment, and 
operating costs are not excessive. The con- 
tribution to the schools in terms of good 
teachers 1d in morale building for these 


teachers, they feel is well worth the effort 
The faculty club, as operated, presents none 
of the disadvantages of a dormitory because 
there are no restrictions on the individual 
teacher's way of life, and there are all of the 
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The Laurinburg Teachers’ Club is located in the residential section of 


the community within easy reach of schools and shopping center. 


well-rounded 
The varied talents and interests 
of teachers have proved a boon rather than a 
source of personality conflicts. The atmosphere 
is a relaxed and easy one, and the teachers are 


idvantages 


for the group 


community 
teachers teach 
Members of the school board who were re- 


McNair, Jr., E 
L. Buchanan 
B. Gibson is superintendent of 


j Lyon, Mrs 
Fulton, Dr 
A matron supervises the housekeeping 
and meal planning. The building is within two 


' 





Even the roomy entrance hall is used by the teachers for evening gatherings. 
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A Versatile School Tool — 


Practices and Policies for Use 
of Central Sound Systems Emmons N. Williams: 


A central sound system may become a 
versatile educational tool or an administra- 
tive and instructional problem of the first 
order. Many valid uses have been found for 
the facilities, but in some instances ques- 
tionable practices and policies have evolved 
in relation to its use which have tended to 
make what might well have been a val- 
uable aid to learning a distractive influence 
in the classroom. 

The character of the equipment to be 
included in a central sound system needs 
to be carefully considered as this will be 
an important factor in determining what 
uses will be made of the facilities. Prac- 
tices and policies concerning the use of the 
central sound system will not only be in- 
fluenced by the nature of the appliances 
included in the installation, but also, by the 
location of the facilities. Greater utilization 
of the sound system by student groups will 
be possible if the control panel and micro- 
phones are installed in a more convenient 
location than the principal’s office. The 
inclusion of such appurtenances as tran- 
scription players, recorders, radio receiving 
sets, and extra microphones will tend to 
make the central sound system useful in a 
greater variety of situations than if its 
only appliances were to be a desk type 
microphone attached to a central control 
panel and loud-speakers in each room. 


Policies That Avoid Trouble 


The conscious formulation of policies to 
regulate uses to which the facilities are to 
be adapted is a necessary step in arresting 
some of the common criticisms generally 
leveled at this instrument of communica- 
tion. It would seem desirable procedure to 
call in teachers and student body represen- 
tatives to assist in the setting up of goals 
and outlining desirable practices in relation 
to the use of the central sound system in a 
high school, particularly if its use has posed 
problems in the past. Some member of the 
staff, preferably the principal, should at- 
tain some competence in, and knowledge of, 
broadcasting techniques. Those who are to 
plan for its use should be aware of the 
limitations, dangers, and implications for 
education inherent in the utilization of this 
tool of mass, instantaneous communication. 

One of the most severe criticisms of the 
use of these facilities has been in connec- 
tion with their utilization by administrators 
for announcements. The number and length 
of announcements to be given over the 
central sound system should be restricted, 
so far as possible, to definite, stated periods 
set aside exclusively for that purpose. A 
ten- to fifteen-minute period at the opening 
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of school each morning and a three-to-five- 
minute period at the close of the school day 
should be sufficient time for announcements 
to the student body. Emergency or un- 
scheduled announcements may be necessary 
on some other occasions, but the micro- 
phone should be used most sparingly dur- 
ing the time classes are in session. 


Limit Student Paging 

Paging students for office calls over the 
loud-speakers in place of the traditional 
messenger service tends to disturb students 
engaged in study or discussion in classroom 
exercises. The use of the microphone for 
this purpose is most convenient for the ad- 
ministrator or clerical staff, but messenger 
service used for this purpose causes fewer 
upsets in the classroom activities. Some 
principals allow for the paging of students 
via the loud-speaker only during scheduled 
broadcast periods or at the beginning or 
end of a class period. When students must 
be paged, care should be taken to see that 
only the room in which the student is lo- 
cated is tuned in. The practice of breaking 
into classes with announcements or paging 
at unscheduled times has tended, more than 
anything else, to give the central sound 
system a questionable reputation. 

Administrative announcements should be 
prepared in script or outline form by the 
principal or office secretary prior to the 
broadcast period. Announcements from 
faculty or student body should be sub- 
mitted in script form the day before they 
are to be broadcast. The principal, office 
secretary, or some designated faculty mem- 
ber might be given the responsibility for 
editing communications from the student 
body or making decisions as to whether 
they deserve “air time.’ Lost-and-found 
announcements might well be restricted to 
one announcement period each week, 
although there will undoubtedly be occa- 
sions when these would be classed as emer- 
gency messages requiring more immediate 
communication with the student body. 

The central sound system may be used 
effectively in preventing or minimizing 
panic in case of fire, but the facilities 
should not be expected to supplant entirely 
the usual fire emergency signals. The sound 
system may be used for the transmission 
of signals for the hourly class changes in 
place of the usual gong or buzzer signals. 


Student Use of Microphone 
The microphone should be made more 
available to students and faculty members 
than is usually the case. The principal 
should probably continue to be the chief 
user of the facilities for announcement pur- 
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poses, however. “Preaching” or “‘sermon- 
izing” at length through the loud-speakers 
tends to constitute an abuse of the facili- 
ties in most instances. Short, well-prepared 
morale-building talks on appropriate occa- 
sions may sometimes be justified. There 
should be occasions when the administra- 
tor will share the microphone with someone 
from the community in communications 
to the student body. Well-planned inter. 
views or panel discussions in which stu- 
dents participate with community leaders 
could be arranged occasionally. Requests 
for use of the sound system for announce- 
ment purposes should be carefully weighed 
by the administrator; the school micro- 
phone should not be utilized for commer- 
cial purposes nor to promote outside social, 
fraternal, or denominational activities 
except when they have educational signifi- 
cance. Community recreational activities 
and civic betterment programs may often 
be stimulated by school microphone pub- 
licity. Parent-teacher groups might be al- 
lowed some time in school broadcasts. The 
school microphone needs to be guarded 
from those who would make it a prop- 
aganda tool. Outside organizations request- 
ing use of the microphone should submit 
scripts at least one day previous to the 
desired broadcast date. 


Location of Control Panel 


It is desirable to have the central control 
panel located in a room specially prepared 
for broadcasting purposes. The principal's 
office is an unfavorable location for the 
panel for a number of reasons. A room 
properly soundproofed and __ furnished 
should be provided in a location convenient 
to the principal’s office. It should be large 
enough to accommodate an entire class 
comfortably. A smaller room separated 
by a double glass partition or window 
should adjoin; this would house the central 
control panel. Such a room could be used 
profitably for broadcast of student pro- 
grams to the student body. Record players, 
recorders, and radio receivers could be 
used profitably in this room by special in- 
structional groups for diagnostic or reme- 
dial work. Speech and music departments 
would find it quite inconvenient to utilize 
such equipment located in the principal's 
office. 

The operation of the control panel can 
often be assigned to some responsible stu- 
dent or group of students who are inter- 
ested in radio. The principal may wish to 
have a master switch in his office which 
must be manipulated before messages ca? 
be transmitted to other rooms in the school. 
If the control panel is located in a room 
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adjacent to the principal’s office, he need 
not have a microphone on his desk. If the 
control panel is located in the principal’s 
office, auxiliary microphones which will 
feed back through the central system 
should be provided in some other room in 
the school. 


Radio and Recorder Services 

Where individual radio receivers are not 
provided for use in classrooms the central 
sound system should be equipped with a 
receiving set. There may be radio programs 
which will be distributed to all rooms in 
the school simultaneously as they are re- 
ceived. It would seem desirable practice 
for the administrator to work out some 
sort of a schedule with the teaching staff 
for the distribution of regular broadcast 
programs from educational offerings from 
network or local facilities. Some depart- 
ments may find little use for these pro- 
srams while others may utilize them fre- 
quently. The principal should make an 
effort to secure such printed aids as are 
available for educational series programs 
and supply interested classes with these 
materials before the program comes on the 
air. Radio programs should seldom, if ever, 
be channeled to classrooms without the pre- 
vious knowledge and agreement of the 
teacher in charge. Occasionally the distri- 
bution of programs of a historical nature or 
a regular news broadcast once each day at 
a stated time may be justified on a school- 
wide basis. 

If a recorder is included in the equip- 
ment belonging to the central sound sys- 
tem, it may be used profitably for record- 
ing some educationally desirable programs 
broadcast duri:g periods when school is not 
in session. These delayed broadcasts should 
be labeled and filed in a record library 
where they will be available to teachers in 
much the same manner as are visual aids. 
In schools where portable transcription 
players are not available for classroom use 
the record player attached to the central 
sound system may be utilized to good ad- 
vantage in playing delayed broadcasts and 
educational transcriptions obtained on a 
rental basis or at a low purchase price. 

Some schools use the central sound sys- 
tem equipment for sound amplification in 
the auditorium; this has generally been 
found to be an unsatisfactory arrangement 
as most auditoriums large enough to re- 
quire sound equipment for amplification 
warrant the installation of an independent 
sound system with a complete set of con- 
trols located in that part of the building 


with amplifiers designed for the size of the 
hall. 


Absentee Supervision 
The return-speech feature of the central 
sound system has tended to make the de- 
vice unpopular with teachers, many of 
whom object strenuously to the type of 
“absentee supervision” a principal may 
exercise by listening in on a class with- 
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A radio workshop in operation. The class follows the text as a 
means of studying better speech. 


out the knowledge of the teacher. Even 
though the administrator may seldom 
utilize this monitorial device, its existence 
alone serves to place the teacher on the 
defensive. One is likely to get a very in- 
complete and inadequate picture of what 
is happening in a classroom from such 
piecemeal sampling of classroom activity. 
If the intercommunication feature is to be 
used at all it should be utilized sparingly. 

There should be an in-service program 
of training for teachers which will tend to 
clarify the purposes and suggest valid uses 
of the equipment. The administrator and 
some faculty members might be interested 
in obtaining an elementary knowledge of 


broadcasting technique, learn something 
about the manipulation of the appliances 
attached to the central sound system, and 
with the co-operation of the entire faculty, 
formulate a philosophy to guide them in 
the use of audio aids to instruction 
furnished by the sound system. 

Most users of the central sound system 
agree that the facilities lend themselves to 
a variety of uses, some of which raise ad- 
ministrative and instructional problems 
which might be avoided or minimized by 
a clear-cut statement of policy as to the 
ways in which it is to be utilized and the 
underlying reasons for the regulations 
which will govern its use. 


Eight Criteria for Electing Superintendents 


A special screening committee of the Evans- 
ville, Ind., board of education engaged in July, 
1946, in setting up for use during September eight 
criteria to be applied in choosing a superintendent 
of the local school system. The eight points read 


1. Personal and social fitness for edu- 
cational leadership exemplified by good 
appearance, excellent physical health, 
strong personality, tactfulness, courage, 
and effectiveness in public address. 

2. Professional training—at least a 
master of arts degree in education from a 
first-class school of education with ad- 
vanced work in city school administration. 

3. Prominence and productivity in edu- 
cational administration evidenced by 
active participation in state and national 
organizations and committee work, ad- 
dresses at state and national meetings, 
and reports of investigations carried on 
as a basis for the development of policies 
in schools of which the individual has had 
charge. 

4. Successful experience of an extended 
character obtained as an administrator in 
a city system, or through other compar- 


able equivalent professional experience. 

5. Professional status in educational ad- 
ministration — a man of generally recog- 
nized standing approaching the peak of 
his career, preferably not over 50 years 
of age. 

6. Ability to lead in all phases of edu- 
cational administration — financial admin- 
istration, supervision of instruction and 
curriculum reorganization preferably in 
both elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; personnel administration, public 
relations, and educational statesmanship. 

7. Educational leadership revealed by 
the nature of the development of the edu- 
cational program in operation in the 
school system over which he has charge 
and the confidence of the professional 
staff of the school system in the program 
and in his leadership. 

8. Conception of community obligations 
evidenced by his ability to co-ordinate the 
educational activities of civic and welfare 
agencies of the larger community and to 
develop working relations with neighbor- 
ing school systems. 





For Bettering Seeing — 





The Visual Environment in 


School Buildings’ 


M.A., and Willis A. Whitehead, B.Arch.' 


W. R. Flesher, 


Modern educational techniques involve a 
vast amount of seeing, in terms of both in- 
tensity and duration. The printed page has for 
many years played a dominant role in the 
educational process and today the trend is 
toward an even greater use of printed matter 
and other visual materials. There is an in 
creasing emphasis upon various types of ac- 
tivity programs, many of which involve some 


type of “research” even in the Jower levels 
of the elementary schools. Education is not 
confined to the reading of textbooks but in- 


volves the use of many additional kinds of 
visual iterial. These conditions are found 
from the first grade through the university 


level, and there is evidence that such practices 


will probably increase. 


In the early stages of man’s development 
his life was essentially that of an outdoor crea 
ture. It involved simple pursuits connected 
with securing food, protecting life, and the 
like. Most of man’s visual activities were 


concerned with viewing distant objects. Visual 
more or intermittent. 
sunrise 


concentration less 
Man’s day began at 
sunset. Visual activities were carried on with 
the aid of abundant natural light. By contrast, 
man’s present mode of living involves his par 
ticipation in all sorts of exacting enterprises 
A great many tasks require concentrated and 
extended visual exercise. The day begins at 
sunrise and ends at midnight. Even during the 
workday many enterprises are carried on under 
insufficient and poor-quality artificial light. 
The very marked change in man’s use of his 
eyes as a result of a changing civilization and 
the attendant emphasis upon the use of mate- 
rials which must be viewed at close range and 


was 


and ended al 


with a greater degree of concentration, often 
under an inadequate amount and inferior qual 
ity of light, has apparently led to many physi 
not only of the eyes but of the 

Luckiesh that ap 
proximately one person in every five of our 


cal defects, 


entire body points out 


entire population, or about 25 million persons 
:] 


wears glasses; that another 25 million with eye 
defects are more or less “limping along with- 
out crutches.” Thus a total of 50 million per 
sons, OF approximately +10 per cent ot our 


entire population, have ippreci ible eye defects 
refractive The results of many 
experiments during World War II indicate an 
ippalling number of eye defects among the 


or tne type. 


people of this country. Li 


"1 


ickiesh indicates that 
7 
>| 


worse still, an attitude of prevention is rela- 
*Reprinted with pern on from the Engineering Ex 
periment Station News of the Ohio State Univer 
Columbus, Ohio, February 1947 

Survey Division, Oh Stat I € y ( s 
Ohio 

2Matthew Luckiesh, Light, Vision, and Seeing (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand, In 1944), p. 15 


tively nonexistent in an age in which pre- 
ventive measures have made enormous strides 
in medicine, surgery, and elsewhere. 

Certain statements made by Luckiesh, which 
are based on experimental and statistical ev)- 
indicate that many other 
physical defects may be avoidable: 

Nearly all our babies — apparently an aver 
: per are born with nearly 
normal vision. Actually they are farsighted, 
but this appears to be a matter of incomplete 


birth. 


dence, eye and 


age Or Y5 


cent 


development of the eye at 


Eye defects increase markedly with ag 
Only a few per cent of children. entering 
school have eye defects of the type Ior 
which eyeglasses are prescribed. Eye detects 


such as nearsightedness increase rapidly from 
grade to grade 
Eye defects vary markedly with occupation 


Che percentage OI eye defects is less for out 
door ior 


less among farmers than librarians. 


workers than indoor workers. It is 

There is evidence that eye defects are more 
prevalent now than they were a generation or 
two ago.* 

It has been pointed out by some authorities 
that the heavy incidence of eye and other 
health defects among people is probably due 
in part to faulty indoor visual environments. 
In addition, the development of a psychology 
of total child developments leads to the as- 
sumption that a poor visual environment may 
influence educational achievement. Experi- 
ments performed under the direction of D. B 
Harmon® in the public schools of Texas, and 
Luckiesh and Moss,‘ 
definitely support these 


Presumably 


others reported by and 
by Willard Aliphin 
issumptions then, certain physi- 
cal and educational defects might not develop 
visual environments 


vided for the performance of visual tasks 


if satistactory were pro 


New Ideas on Lighting 
\ growing recognition of the effects of indoor 
visual environments upon the physical develop- 
ment and educational achievement of children 
together with an increasing body ot knowledge 


concerning the factors involved in effective 


seeing, has led to a more serious consideration 


of the visual environment in school buildings 
s it is influenced by both natural and artificial 
lighting. For many years attention was focused 

‘Thid l “ 

D. B. Ha I Li , 1 Child De pment (N 
k: Illu nat I ociet 194 

Matthew Luck I nd Frank K. Me Effe 
Classroom Lighting lI n Educational Progress and Visu 
Welfar i ei Sch Children (New York: Iluminatins 
Engineering Society, 1940) 

Willard Allphin Doe School Lighting Influet 
Scholarship?”’ Classroom Lighting and Its Influence 
(Cleveland, Ohio: Nela Park Laboratories, General Electri 
Co.. 1936) 
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primarily upon the intensity of light provided 
at work level as measured in the conventional 
foot-candle unit. Lighting authorities have 
recently emphasized the fact that it is more 
important to consider brightness of the object 
viewed (intensity of reflected light from the 
object), since the eye sees brightness and not 
illumination. Brightness in this sense is com- 
monly measured in units called foot-lamberts 
({oot-candles of illumination on the object 
multiplied by the reflection factor of the 

A second change in emphasis is the 
from considering one factor which in- 
fluences seeing (light intensity on the task) to 


object 


shift 


considering all the factors for effective seeing 


Factors Influencing Seeing 


Lighting authorities that at least six 
These 
Darley, are size of object being 
viewed, brightness contrast in the visual task 
time available for viewing, brightness of the 
task, brightness ratios between the task and 
its surroundings and within the surroundings, 
ind readability of the task. Among these, 
size of the object and time available for view- 
ing the task have been generally accepted for 
as the significant factors in the 
The others, however, have not 
had universal acceptance and application and 
therefore, are given further consideration by 
the writers. 


State 
influence 


cording to 


lactors seeing. lactors, ac- 


nany years 


seeing process. 


The term brightness contrast refers to the 
brightness difference between the “figure” and 
the task. For example, black 
letters viewed on a background of white paper 


ground” of 


provides a very high brightness contrast 
Black thread viewed on a background 0! 
black cloth provides a very low brightness 


contrast 

It has already been pointed out that lighting 
authorities are shifting the emphasis from the 
intensity of light falling on an object (meas- 
ured in to the brightness of the 
light re- 
foot- 


foot-candles 
the intensity of 


task 


object; that is 


flected from the (measured in 
lamberts 


Ihe factor which in the past has most often 


been neglected is that of brightness ratio. This 
neglect has been due largely to the lack of 
knowledge and understanding of its impor 
tance in the process of seeing. It is now rec- 
ognized. however is one of the most im- 


ort ictors to consider At thi point, a 
( ction needs to be made between the 
terms rightness contrast” and “brightness 
t1o As indicated earlier in this article 


contrast” refers to brightness dil- 


ferences within the task itself; for example, 


rightness 
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the brightness of black type as contrasted with 


the brightness of a white paper background. 
“Brightness ratio” refers to the differences 
between the average brightness of all elements 
of the task and the brightnesses of the various 
elements within the remainder of the visual 
field, as well as the relative brightnesses of 
the latter elements. A task which involves 
reading a book printed on white paper resting 
on a black desk top with adequate illumination 
provides a high brightness ratio. Likewise, an 
expanse ot bright sky viewed through a win- 
dow surrounded by comparatively dark walls 
provides a high brightness ratio. Brightness 
ratios are low when the brightnesses of all 
objects surfaces, and light sources approach 
equality 

The final factor listed by Darley is read- 
ability. The factor should be interpreted to 
mean more than the symbols on a printed 
page. It is concerned with the “‘seeability” of 
the task under observation and _ involves 
primarily the ease with which the various 
symbols or parts of the task may be dis- 
cerned visually as a result of the design 
character of their critical detail; e.g., material 
printed with Roman type possesses greater 
readability than does that printed with Old 
English; expanded letters are easier to discern 
than condensed letters, etc. 


Basic Principles 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion 
of all the technical phases which enter into 
designing a good visual environment. However, 
there are certain basic principles which must 
be considered in carrying out such an enter- 
prise. In order that these principles may be 
more effectively stated, it is essential to con- 
sider the divisions and limits of the visual 
field, since conditions in this field determine 
seeing conditions. Figure 1, adapted from 
Luckiesh, illustrates the visual field and its 
various divisions.® 

Luckiesh points out: “the angular extent of 
the entire visual field varies with the physi- 
ognomy, for it is limited above by the eye- 
brows, on one side by the nose, and below by 
the cheekbones. It extends horizontally about 
160 deg. and vertically about 120 deg.’® The 
total visual field may be divided into focal, 
central, surrounding, and peripheral fields. The 
‘focal field” is a small field of about 1 deg. 
in extent at the optical center of the total field 
along the optical axis of the eye. It is within 
this field that accurate seeing of fine detail 
is accomplished. The “central field” is limited 
to the extent of the visual task and, therefore, 
varies. Some authorities indicate that the cen- 


tral field limited by a visual angle of ap- 
proximately 20 deg., the bisector of which is 
the optical axis of the eve. The “surrounding 
held” is generally defined as being limited by 
i visual angle of 60 deg. The “peripheral field” 


consists ‘ 


the outer regions of the visual field 


beyond the arbitrary limits of the surrounding 
helds 
Th f ° : 
rhe following four principles appear to be 
Si eating a satisfactory indoor visual 
I 1 
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Total Visual Field and its 
divisions (after Luckiesh). 


Fig. 1. 


environment. These principles are stated in 
terms already defined above and have been 
formulated on the basis of the writings and 
recommendations of the: leading authorities in 
the field of seeing and lighting. 

1. The average brightness of the visual task 
should be of such a magnitude as to promote 
effective recognition of details. Thus, the nec- 
essary brightnesses of different tasks must be 
varied because of different conditions which 
exist within the tasks themselves, such as size, 
time available for viewing, brightness con- 
trasts, and clearness of detail. Biesele indicates 
that a minimum average brightness of 10 to 
20 foot-lamberts should be provided for the 
ordinary visual task (presumably reading 
black letters printed on white, matte-surfaced 
paper), with higher brightnesses provided 
when it is necessary to compensate for some 
of the conditions mentioned above.*! In order 
to achieve necessary brightnesses, it is es- 
sential that the illuminations on different tasks 
be varied. Luckiesh points out that in order 
to provide for persons with normal vision 
visibility equal in effectiveness to 8-point type 
viewed under an illumination of 10 foot- 
candles at a distance of 14 in., it is necessary 
to provide 30 foot-candles of illumination on 
common text material of a newspaper, 100 
foot-candles on a task which involves the use 
of white thread on white crepe cloth, and 
about 425 foot-candles for a task which in- 
volves the use of black thread on _ black 
cloth. 

2. The brightness contrast within the focal 
and central fields (between the 
ground of the task) should be as great as 
pos ible has been 
defined, little additional description is needed 
Obviously, the materials which are used in 
schoolroom tasks should be selected to pro- 


vide high brightness contrast so far as pos- 


figure and 


Since “brightness contrast”’ 


sible. It is important to point out that, when 


uR. L. Biesele, Jr., “New Light on School Lighting 
AMERICAN ScHooL Boarp JourNAL, July, 194 
*Luckiesh. of it., pp. 18¢ 
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a desirable brightness contrast in the task 
cannot be obtained under normal illumination, 
this contrast can be materially increased by 
providing higher levels of illumination and in 
some cases by proper directional illumination. 

3. The average brightness of the visual task 
preferably should be equal to the brightness of 
the surface in the surrounding field. The ex- 
periments of Luckiesh indicate that the most 
favorable seeing conditions are those obtained 
when the task and its surroundings have the 
same brightness.!* If a difference between the 
task and the surrounding field is unavoidable, 
these experiments show that the brightness of 
the task should be slightly greater than the 
brightness of the surroundings in order to 
provide more desirable seeing conditions. 

Biesele states that the average brightness of 
the visual task should not be more than three 
times as great as that of the surrounding 
field.'* He indicates that visual discomfort 
may not be immediately noticeable but usually 
will be within an hour or two if the brightness 
ratio between the task and the surrounding 
field becomes as great as 10 to 1 or if the 
ratio is as much as 1 to 3 (surrounding field 
brighter than the task). He also points out 
that brightness ratios of 50 to 1 (task brighter 
than the surrounding field), or 1 to 10 (sur- 
rounding field brighter than task) are un- 
comfortable even on casual inspection and 
are not tolerable for short periods of time. 

4. The brightness ratios among surfaces and 
light sources in the surrounding and peripheral 
fields should be as small as practicable. Au- 
thorities in the field of lighting and seeing do 
not agree on definite brightness ratios that 
should obtain in the visual field. There is, 
however, agreement among most authorities 
that the brightness ratios within the surround- 
ing field should not exceed 1:10, and that a 
desirable ratio would be between 1:3 and 1:5 
Most authorities agree also that a satisfactory 
visual environment is possible with brightness 
ratios as high as 1:100 in the peripheral field 
They point out, however, that even in this 
field lower brightness ratios are highly de- 
sirable. 


Principles in Classrooms 

The authors’ primary purpose is to establish 
certain basic principles for creating an effec- 
tive indoor visual environment in school build- 
ings. It is not their purpose to present in 
detail the many ways of applying these prin- 
ciples to actual school-building situations. Such 
application is fundamentally the work of the 
illuminating engineer and the architect and 
should be made in terms of the various areas 
of the school building under consideration and 
the visual tasks that are to be performed 
within each area. Architects, illuminating en- 
gineers, public-health officials, and other inter- 
ested individuals are engaged in experimenting 
with various means of achieving the principles 
set forth in this article. The results of this 
experimentation have been reported in certain 
issues of such publications as the Architectural 
Record, the American School and University 


lbid., p 
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Yearbooks, the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JouRNAL, /lluminating Engineering, and other 
professional and technical publications. Manu- 
facturing companies, such as General Electric, 
through its Nela Park laboratories, have also 
issued bulletins reporting the nature of ex- 
perimental installations. 

It seems important to emphasize again that 
attention must be given to more than pro- 
viding adequate light intensities (either natural 
or artificial) on the work plane. A good visual 
environment involves adequate brightness of 
the task as well as balanced brightnesses 
among all objects, surfaces, and light sources 
which can be viewed in the classroom from 
the normal positions of the occupants. The 
following practices illustrate attempts to create 
a satisfactory visual environment and are in- 
dicative of the many necessary factors: 

1. Increased illumination levels and more 
adequate distribution of illumination through 
the use of large window areas, bilateral light 
ing, clerestory lighting, and other techniques 

2. Higher levels and better distribution of 
artificial illumination 
greater number and 
luminaires ; 

3. Higher levels of illumination 
on certain visual tasks through the use of 
supplementary lighting units, such as 
over chalkboards; 

4. Improved control of 


through the use of a 
different types ol 
artificial 


those 


light transmitted 
through window areas (better diffusion, better 
distribution, reduction of brightness 
by the use of louvers, blinds 
other devices: 


ratios 
shields, and 


5. Avoidance of high brightness ratios re- 
sulting from bright through 
scientific arrangements of pupil chairs; 

6. Provision of low brightness ratios be- 
tween the visual task and the surrounding field 
through the selection and application of fin- 
ishes having appropriate reflection 
(desk tops, bench tops, etc.); 

7. Provision for low brightness ratios within 
the surrounding and peripheral fields through 
the selection and application of finishes with 
appropriate reflection factors (walls, 
floors. trim, etc.): 

8. Provision for low brightness ratios be- 
tween luminaires and ceiling and wall surfaces 
through the selection of properly designed 
luminaires and the application of ceiling and 
wall finishes with 
factors: 

9. Provision for low 
the visual 
chalkboards 


factors, at 


window areas 


factors 


ceilings, 


appropriate reflection 
brightness ratios in 
through the use of 
relatively high reflection 
the same time maintaining high 
brightness contrasts when the chalkboard be- 
in element of the visual task 

The principles enumerated here should be 
applied in terms of the various levels of visual 
efficiency normally found among the occupants 
school 


environment 
with 


comes 


of regular classrooms. It should be 
that the application of the principles 


to rooms housing 


obvious 


special groups, such as 
sightsaving classes, will require special applica- 
tions designed to meet the 
such groups. 


Although the present article has been writ- 


seeing needs of 


ten primarily in terms of creating good visual 
environments in new school buildings, much 
can be done to provide such environments in 
structures that already exist, even though they 
may be quite old. The feasibility of improving 
the visual environment in existing structures 
has been demonstrated in such places as the 
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W. M. White School, Mexia, Tex.; the high 
school at Oak Park, Ill.; the high school at 
Van Wert, Ohio; various school buildings in 
Cleveland, Ohio; and school buildings in other 
localities. The methods used in redesigning 
the visual environment in these buildings have 
been reported in recent literature. 


Administrative Progress 


in Rye, New York 


The board of education at Rye, N. Y., has 
recently put into effect the recommendations 
of a faculty survey directed by Dr. Samuel 
M. Brownell of the Yale University School of 
Education and participated in by Supt. Wayne 
L. Lowe. Among the changes recently made 
ire 

1. The reorganization of the elementary and 
schools 


secondary from a 7-5 to a 6-6 
program 

?. The unification of health, physical edu- 
ind recreation through the schools and 
the Recreation Commission of the city 

3. A single salarv schedule 

+. A series of rules and regulations for the 
ind operation of the board of 


cation 


organization 


Adopt New Rules 


The new rules adopted by the Rye board 
of education are divided into seven articles 
ind represent a fine use of the widely ac- 
cepted principles of city school administration 
with full acceptance of the board of education 
is the policy-making body and the superin- 
tendent and the teaching staff as the profes- 
sional personnel which has full authority to 
carrv the policies into effect. Article I sets up 
the functions of administrative organization 
and of the board of education and indicates 
that the entire board and its staff, and all their 
activities are means under the laws of the state 
for making the schools effective for the chil- 
dren. the community, the state, and the 
nation 

Articles II and III respectively define the 
organization of the board and the method of 
conducting its meetings. The meetings are 
declared to have these purposes: 

The board of education recognizes that the 
purpose of its meetings is to consider problems of 
the school district and to arrive at decisions 
after members have had a chance to pool their 
judgments, to consider the best evidence obtain- 
able, and, if possible, to reconcile their differences 
as to what is the best decision for the good of 
the school svstem as a whole. Therefore, in order 
to safeguard and facilitate the process of group 
thinking; which leads up to a formal recording 
of the decision throuch a vote, the board of edu- 
cation adopts the following regulations to govern 
the conduct of its meetings 

Article IV defines the work of the super- 
intendent and outlines his professional rela- 
tionships as chief executive (a) to the central 
administration, (b) to the board of educa- 
tion, (c) to the school personnel, the publi 
ind the state education department. The meth- 
od of selecting the superintendent and of ap- 
praising his work is defined in terms that re- 
quires an obiective, professional basis for 
board action. The paragraphs are intended to 
remove the possibility of snap judgment or 
personal antagonisms as causes of unfavorable 
iction. The rules state 


a) Selection ef the superintendent shall be in 
terms of his ability to perform the duties outlined 
in Article IV. In order to appraise the possible 
performance of a candidate for the superintend. 
ency, the board of education shall utilize the 
services of one or more professional consultants 
to collect and examine with the board evidence 
of the competence of candidates. 

b) Appraisal of an incumbent superintendent 
shall be in terms of his performance of the duties 
herein outlined. In case the board of education 
questions or wishes to sustain its judgment as to 
the competence of an incumbent superintendent, 
it shall utilize the services of at least one or more 
professional consultants to examine with the board 
evidence of such competence 


Article V establishes personnel procedures 
under which the board will establish a definite 
salary schedule and appoint for advisory pur- 
poses a personnel committee made up of the 
superintendent and from four to six members 
of the staff representing the central adminis- 
tration, the principals, the teachers, and the 
nonteaching staff. 

Article VI sets up administrative proce- 
dures under which the superintendent shall 
define in writing a code of policies and proce- 
dures under which teachers and other em- 
ployees shall act. Article VII defines the 
methods of amending the board rules 


Salary Schedule 


The Rye board of education has adopted a 
new salary schedule of the preparation-experi- 
ence type with 12 annual steps for teachers 
with the bachelor’s degree. $2,400 to $4,600; 
and 13 steps for teachers with the master’s de- 
gree, $2,600 to $5,000. Increments will be 
given to all satisfactory teachers, and super- 
maxima for special merit will be allowed 
to eight teachers at $5,200; seven teachers at 
$5.400: and six teachers at $5,600. Especial 
merit at any regular step may be recognized 
by a double increment. 


GROWTH OF CHILD POPULATION 


Director J. C. Capt, of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, in his report for April, 1947, shows that 
the population under 5 years of age increased 
from 10,542,000 in April, 1940, to 13,417,000 in 
July, 1946, a gain of 2,875,000 or 27.3 per cent, 
as compared with a gain of only 7.3 per cent m 
the population as a whole ; 

It is also shown that the group in the ages > 
to 9 increased from 10,685,000 in 1940 to II, 
633,000 in 1946, a gain of nearly one million 
The combined increase of 3,824,000 in these two 
voungest age groups constituted two fifths of the 
total increase in population. This striking growth 
reflects the upward climb of the birth rate since 
the depression years to its wartime peak in 1945, 
and these trends have continued since the war, 4S 
indicated by the increase of 570,000 between 1949 
and 1946 
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General View, Sunnybrae Elementary School, San Mateo, California. 


Architects, San Francisco, California. 


Ernest J. Kump Company, 


Sunny brae School Breaks With Tradition 


The new five-unit elementary school built 
last year at San Mateo, Calif., is a good 
illustration of the progressive Western spirit 
— willingness to take advantage of the latest 
ind best improvements in educational housing 
regardless of precedent and _ conventional 
methods 

This is partly accounted for by the fact 
that San Mateo is a high-class residential 
suburb of 30,000 population, 15 miles south 
of San Francisco, midway between the me- 
tropolis and Stanford University. More than 
half the people commute to the city 


In selecting an architect he school 


Owen H. Barnhill 


which was built at a cost of approximately 
$50,000, the board of education chose the 
Ernest J. Kump Company, San Francisco, a 
firm known for its policy of keeping up with 
modern trends in building design 
Fortunately, the State Division of School 
house Planning evaluates designs on their 
own merits, rather than hard-and-fast rules 
for all locations and conditions, permitting 
wide latitude in adapting structures to local 
needs and circumstances. This policy is largely 
the result of the efforts of Dr. Charles Bursch 
head of the Division, who for the past 1/7 
vears has worked to improve California's 
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school buildings, with gratifying results 

The chief advantages of San Mateo’s 
Sunnybrae school — which of course are not 
iltogether new are floor panel heating, bi- 
lateral lighting, outdoor classrooms, movable 
supply cabinets. The building has an inde- 
pendently supported roof, which makes it 
easy to move or remodel walls and partitions. 


Good Bilateral Lighting 
Unhampered by legal specifications regard- 
ing location of windows and their area in 
proportion to floor space, maximum efficiency 
has been achieved by having the entire north 
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North End Elevation, Sunnybrae Elementary School, San Mateo, California, showing at extreme left, open 
corridor; next, classroom; and at right, open air classroom with protective roof. See illustration on page 38. 
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Primary class at work, open air classroom, Sunnybrae Elementary School, San Mateo, 


OUTDOOR 
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Floor Plan, Sunnybrae Elementary School, San Mateo, California. 
Architects, San Francisco, California. 
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Typical classroom, Sunnybrae Elementary School, showing the supple- 

mentary lighting at the left and main window lighting at right. 

Ceilings and walls finished in acoustic tile; floor, asphalt tile; supple- 
mentary lighting, fluorescent lamps in recessed fixtures. 


side of each room glassed in, except a 12-in. 
galvanized steel baseboard. The south wall 
has continuous windows from 7-ft. height to 
the ceiling. 

Although 12 to 25 foot-candles of light is 
a standard approved by lighting authorities, 
Sunnybrae has 60 to 75 foot-candles. In 
sunnier locations each desk would receive even 
more light. 

This arrangement is made possible by hav- 
ing the building only one room wide and 
extending from east to west. In addition to 
maximum light, glare is entirely eliminated 
by shutting out direct sunlight with a 10-ft. 
projection of the flat roof over the south side 
windows. 

Window blinds, which require frequent ad- 
jJustment, also are eliminated. Ample ventila- 
tion is secured by rows of projecting sash 
along the north and south windows, those on 
the former side being midway between floor 
to ceiling. These carry air currents over the 
heads of pupils and teacher. 


Panel Heating Used 
Floor heating, first used by the ancient 
Romans, is gradually coming back 4s _ its 
idvantages are recognized. Sunnybrae is one 
of the first schools in California to adopt this 
superior method, which will be employed in 
other San Mateo schools now being planned. 
Hot water, heated by a gas burner at one 
end of the building, is circulated through 
Ya-in. copper tubes 12 in apart, embedded in 
i 4-in. concrete floor slab built on grade. Cost 
of installation is comparable to conventional 
heating systems, but the exp nse of operation 

ind upkeep is considerably lower 


This new-old system has the great advantage 
of keeping the floor— usually the coldest 
part of the schoolroom — quite warm, with 
the result that pupils’ feet also are warm and 
they have fewer colds. Small children some- 
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times relax by sitting or lying on the floor. 
The temperature of the room is thermostat- 
ically controlled. 

Heated water is carried through a 1%-in. 
supply pipe in the south wall next to the 
ceiling. A 1-in. branch pipe to each room feeds 
four sets of copper tubes arranged in the form 
of a mystic maze, from which water returns 
through a 1%-in. pipe, at the base of the 
wall, to the heating plant. 

One reason why this heating system is not 
more widely used is because many heating 
engineers are afraid that chemicals in the 
concrete will injure floor pipes, the location 
of which renders repair difficult. While pos- 
sible, the likelihood of this happening is ex- 
tremely remote, according to Dr. Bursch. 

Storage cabinets for pupils and teacher are 
not built into nor attached to walls, but con- 
structed in sepaiate units, which are easily 
moved to new locations as needed. 


Unique Roof Support 

A novel feature of Sunnybrae school is 
the roof support which consists of rafters 
resting upon 14-in. I beams 16 ft. apart, 
and sustained by 8-in. round steel columns 
outside the walls. These pillars are held to- 
gether at the top by 8-in. H beams extending 
lengthwise with the building. The roof beams 
are 48 ft. long, supporting the 10-ft. roof 
extension on the south side and a 5-ft. ex- 
tension on the north side. 

This arrangement not only provides a rigid, 
earthquake-proof frame, but relieves the walls 
and partitions of supporting the roof, hence 
they easily can be moved to change the size 
and shape of the classrooms. The wide eave 





Corner in classroom, Sunnybrae Elementary School, 
looking toward open air study area. 
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The open air classrooms of the Sunnybrae School are enclosed with typical school playground fences. 


on the south side protects an 8-ft. concrete 
walk next to the building. 
Outside classrooms are the same size as 


the inside ones, which they adjoin on the 
north. They are used for playing games and 
for large-size handicraft work. Through the 
glass wall which separates each pair of rooms, 
the teacher can observe pupils in the outside 
one. 

A high woven-wire fence supported by a 
low concrete wall surrounds the four outside 
classrooms. The first and second, third and 
fourth are divided by a 7-ft. wall. Over this 
is a roof extending 5 ft. 6 in. on either side. 
On the opposite side of the room there is 
a 4-ft. planting space and one along the north 
side 4 to 8 ft. wide. The remainder of the 
space is floored with concrete, which slopes 
to a center drain 

There are three classrooms 32 ft. square 
for the first three grades and a kindergarten 
at the west end 32 by 40 ft., with the inner 
8-ft. area partitioned off for a cloakroom, 
lavatory, toilet, and other conveniences 

The east end of the building is divided into 
two rooms, 16 by 24 ft. The south 
apartment is divided two toilet rooms 
The one for boys is on the outside, to permit 
cross ventilation. Between the rooms a 
utility space, 4 ft. wide, extends into the 
north room, where the small heating plant 
is located, and where supplies and implements 
are stored. 


each 
into 


two 


Simple Materials Used 
Two inches of rock wool insulation 
sheathing and with 


Roof 
laid 
asphalt and asbestos roofing. 

Ceiling. White fiberboard tile 


over wood covered 


Floors. Asphalt tile over concrete. 
Walls. Same as ceiling, with “%-in. gypsum 
board wainscot to a height of 7 ft., and a 


12-in. plywood base 


Lighting. Fluorescent coffers in ceiling. 

The building is wired for a public-address 
system 

This is the first of seven units of Sunnybrae 
school, which when completed will have 14 
classrooms in four units of similar size and 
arrangement to the one described. The kin- 
dergarten will occupy a separate building. A 
general purpose room, 44 by 176 ft. in size, 
will be used for various purposes, including 
auditorium and gymnasium; Scout and club- 
room; three study rooms, kitchen and toilets. 

There will be a 32 by 48-ft. administration 
building and a 32 by 40-ft. library at one 
end of a classroom structure. The room now 
occupied by the kindergarten will be reserved 
for parents’ use. 

A $1,150,000 bond issue was voted by San 
Mateo in February, 1946, for an extensive 
school building program. 

+ 
STREATOR SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Str@ator, Ill., on 
March 18, adopted a salary schedule for the ele 
mentary schools which conforms to the recom 
mendations of the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges, the N.E.A., and the Illinois 
Education Association 

The schedule is based on training and expe 
rience, with a beginning salary of $2,025 for a 
teacher with less than 60 semester hours of col 
lege credit. A teacher with 60 hours or two years’ 
college credit will receive a beginning salary of 
$2,100, and a maximum of $2,500 after five years’ 
experience ; one with 90 hours or three years’ col- 
lege credit will be paid a starting salary of $2,- 
250, and a maximum of $2,600 after nine years’ 
experience; one with a bachelor’s degree and no 


experience will be paid a beginning salary of 
$2,400, with a maximum of $2,950 after 13 years’ 
experience; and one with a master’s degree and 
no experience, $2,500, with a maximum of $3,150 
after 15 years’ experience 

Under the schedule, all teachers will be paid 
substantial increases for the year 1947-48, with 
the average increase amounting to $593. Teachers 
are permitted to advance by summer work, by 
extension courses, and to benefit by additional 
salary according to added credit hours 


HILLSIDE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Hillside, N. J., has 
adopted a single-salary guide, prepared by a com- 
mittee comprising the board, the teacher-salary 
committee, and Dr. W. T. Branom, supervising 
principal. For the purpose of computing levels of 
training, all teachers are divided into four groups 
Class I comprises those teachers without a degree; 
Class II those with a bachelor’s degree; Class III 
those with a master’s degree; and Class IV those 
with 32 points beyond the master’s degree. 

Teachers with three years’ preparation start at 
$1,900 and go to a maximum of $3,800 in the 
fourteenth year of service; those with a B.A 
degree begin at $2,000 and go to $4,200 in the 
sixteenth year; those with an M.A. degree begin 
at $2,100 and go to $4,400 in the sixteenth year; 
those with six years’ professional preparation 
begin at $2,100 and go to $4,600 in the seven- 
teenth year. 

Principals in elementary schools start at $4,400 
and .fo to a maximum of $5,450, with annual 
increments of $250. Those in junior high schools 
start at $4,800 and go to and those i 
senior high schools begin at $5,200 and go to 
$6,750. Twelve semester points may be applied 
for promotions within one school year, and 18 
points may be applied during a fiscal year 

« 

& Tulsa, Okla. The school board has approved 
a new sick-leave plan for school employees, to be- 
come effective during the school year 1947-48 
The amount of sick leave has been increased to Six 
days per year with pay. All unused time at the 
year’s end will be cumulative, the maximum sick- 
leave credit at any time not to exceed thirty days 


$5,850; 
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What Future School Building Needs 


Are Revealed by School Population Studies? 


In the light of the program, I am inter- 
preting my topic to apply to elementary and 
secondary schools only. Furthermore, I am 
interpreting it in terms of the number of 
children of school age, that is, 5 to 19 years 
of age. for whom accommodations will have 
to be provided rather than the kind of educa- 
tional programs which ought to be offered 
these children. Therefore, what I have to say 
applies more particularly to the housing of 
future school enrollments. In this connection 
I want to stress the importance of not only 
getting school buildings properly located in 
terms of the population they will serve, but 
to so design their capacity that they will be 
well utilized 

It should be pointed out in the outset that 
even though the actual number of children of 
school age can be accurately predicted, the 
number of those for whom educational op- 
portunities must be provided is influenced by 
a variety of factors, chief among which are 
the ages of compulsory school attendance in 
the various states and how well those laws 
are enforced. 

That the problem as to the future school 
enrollment in the schools of the nation is 
one of great significance is evidenced by the 
fact that much has been written on the topic 
within recent years. Among those are the 
works of Warren S. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems; the report of 
the Educational Policies Commission on the 
Effects of Population Changes on American 
Education; Population Trends and Their 
Educational Implications, a publication of the 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association; and, the extensive investi- 
gations and writings by Newton Edwards of 
the University of Chicago. In addition to 
these there have been many other published 
articles dealing with the probable changes in 
our future population and the impact which 
those changes are likely to have upon our 
system of public education. 


%* Axy consideration of trends in school 
population 
trends 


must, of course, take into account 
total population. Since the first 
census s taken in these United States in 
1790 up to the last one in 1940, there has 


been, with a few exceptions, a steady decline 
in the entage of increase in each decade 
over that of the preceding one. Between 1790 


and 18 the population showed an increase 
1 


ot 4 er cent whereas in the decade of 

* Dire t Bure au of Educ ati nal Rese arch The Ohio 
State [ ty A paper read before an «afternoon 
Discussi Group, American Association of School Ad- 
t trat Atlantic City, March 4, 1947, 
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1930 to 1940 there was an increase of 6.9 
per cent. The question now is, What of the 
future? 

Recent total population changes have been 
characterized by the three following trends: 

1. A continuous decrease in the rate of 
population increase by decades 

2. A gradual reduction in the percentage of 
the total population found in the 5 to 19 
year age group 

3. A rather sharp increase in the propor- 
tion of the total population in the 65 and over 
age group 


3 Tue basic factor in the matter of future 
school population is that of the birth rate. 
The trend in this, as would be expected from 
the preceding statement regarding the total 
population, has been downward since about 
the year 1800 when it was about three and 
one-half times as high as in 1930. Moreover, 
even as late as 1880, the birth rate was 
approximately twice that of the late thirties. 
The highest birth rate for the period 1920 to 
1945 was in 1921 when it was 24.2 registered 
births per one thousand population. The low 
for that period was the five years 1932 to 
1936 inclusive, when the rate was 17.4, 16.6, 
17.2, 16.7, and 17.1 per one thousand popula- 
tion respectively. During the war years, that 
is 1941 to 1945 inclusive, there was a sharp 
increase in the birth rate as evidenced by the 
following figures for each of these years 
respectively: 18.9, 20.9, 21.5, 20.2, and 19.7. 
Final figures are not yet available for 1946 
but they are expected to be slightly below 
those for 1945. The influence of these higher 
birth rates in the war years is now being 
felt in the increased enrollment in the lower 
elementary grades. However, that increase has 
not entirely offset the downward trend in 
total school enrollment during that period. 
For example, of the 113 Ohio cities, 54 either 
showed a loss or no gain in total school en- 
rollments between September, 1945, and 
September, 1946. 

Another factor which apparently has an 
important effect on the total birth rate is the 
educational level of the parents. In a recent 
study of over 100,000 families in the city of 
Indianapolis which was financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Millbank Me- 
morial Fund to determine the causes of the 
declining birth rate, it was found among other 
things that the less education, the larger the 
family. Quoted further from an article by 
O. E. Baker of the University of Maryland, 
entitled “Can We Save the Family?” in the 
November, 1946, issue of the Tennessee 
Teacher, is the following regarding the Indi- 
anapolis study: “For the father or mother 
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who had never gone beyond the sixth grade 
in elementary school, the number of children 
was nearly three times as large as for the 
high school graduate. Each additional year 
of grade and high school education reduced 
the number of children. The largest drop was 
between those parents who had had only three 
years in high school and those who had been 
graduated. College education reduced the 
number of children little if any further.” Also 
it was found that the religious factor had an 
important bearing on the total birth rate. 


3 REFERENCE was made in the outset that 
any consideration of school population must, 
of course, take into account trends in total 
population. In a recent study entitled Esti- 
mates of Future Population of the United 
States, 1940 to 2000, Thompson and Whelpton 
have made estimates on a series of assump- 
tions regarding fertility rates, mortality rates, 
and immigration. Of those, it appears that 
the most probable population trends will fol- 
low predictions based on medium rates of 
both fertility and mortality and no immigra- 
tion. On the basis of those assumptions, they 
predict a total population of approximately 
144,000,000 in 1950, an increase of 13,000,000 
over the 1940 population. They further predict 
that the total population will continue to 
increase at a reduced rate to 1985 when it 
would reach 161,385,000. Between then and 
the year 2000, the population is expected to 
decline about 2,000,000. 

As important, or perhaps more so, so far 
as the public schools are concerned, is the 
age distribution of the total estimated popula- 
tion. We here are particularly interested in 
the 5 to 19-year age group. Within that age 
group, according to Thompson and Whelpton 
and assuming medium rates of both fertility 
and mortality and no immigration, the peak 
number between now and the year 2000 will 
be 1960 after which there will be a continual 
decline until the year 2000 when the total 
number in this age group will be nearly five 
and one-half million less than the peak in 
1960. Moreover, the number of persons in 
the 65 and over age group will have increased 
from slightly less than 10,000,000 in 1950 to 
more than 21,000,000 in the year 2000. 

You will note that the above predictions 
are based on the assumption of no immigra- 
tion. If the present restrictions were removed 
so that immigrants from other countries could 
enter freely as they did prior to 1921, then, 
of course, this picture would be appreciably 
altered. Although there may be some relaxa- 
tion in present immigration restrictions, it 
does not seem likely that they will be com- 
pletely abandoned so that any person from a 
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foreign country might enter these United 
States to live. 


3 Because of the importance of careful 
estimates of future school population various 
methods of predicting school enrollments have 
been devised and used. Among those are the 
following: 

1. Forecasting school enrollment from total 
population. It is assumed that the same ob- 
servable ratio between total population and 
school enrollment in the past will remain 
constant in the future. 

2. Forecasting by analysis. This method 
involves the use by the superintendent or 
survey committee of all accumulated facts 
available regarding the distribution and growth 
of past school enrollments. 

3. Forecasting by mathematical techniques. 
Growth curves of school enrollments are ex- 
tended and from these future enrollments are 
estimated. 

4. The Bell Telephone Company method. 
The rate of increase in total population growth 
as determined by the Company’s techniques 
is assumed to apply to increases in school 
enrollment. 

5. Multiple-factor method. This method 
assumes that a fundamental relationship exists 
between certain economic factors and school 
enrollment. 

6. Forecasting by analogy. Forecasts of 
school enrollments based on the analogy 
method involve the use of the percentages of 
total population attending schools in com- 
parable communities. This method differs from 
the first in that the ratio between total popula- 
tion and school enrollment is determined on 
the basis of conditions in several comparable 
communities rather than on the basis of the 
single index for the city under consideration. 

In 1932 L. M. Chamberlain and A. B. 
Crawford of the University of Kentucky made 
a study of the accuracy of these various 
methods of predicting population and school 
enrollment. They analyzed specifically the 
population forecasts in 45 school surveys made 
between 1920 and 1930. They found that 
there was a high degree of error in all of these 
methods, some, of course, being more accurate 
than others. For example, they found that in 
78 per cent of the cases the predicted popula- 
tion in these 45 school surveys was greater 
than the actual population as shown in the 
1930 census. 


3 Since the predicting of population for 
whom school accommodations must be pro- 
vided is absolutely essential in projecting the 
school building needs, we in the Ohio Bureau 
of Educational Research are keeping a care- 
ful check on the accuracy of the method 
which we now use. Incidentally, our checks 
to date show our estimates to be a little high. 
That method, based on the percentage of 
survivorship, was used by Dr. Don C. Rogers, 
now assistant superintendent of schools in the 
city of Chicago in 1940, in connection with a 
school building survey I was making in that 
city at that time. Briefly, the method as we 
are now applying it in the year 1947, is as 
follows: 
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1. Take the actual number of births in the 
school district between the years 1934 through 
1946. Those born in the years 1934 to 1940 
would be six years old in the years 1940 to 
1946 and should, therefore, be enrolled in 
school during those years for which actual 
enrollments are now known. For each of these 
years calculate the per cent of survivorship 
between the number of births and the en- 
rollment in the first grade for the known 
years, which in this case would be 1940 to 
1946. Take the average of the percentages for 
the known years and apply it to the actual 
number of births which occurred during 1940 
to 1946 to get the estimated enrollments in 
the first grade for the years 1946 to 1952 
during which time those children born between 
1940 and 1946 would enter school. 

2. In a similar manner calculate the per- 
centage of survivorship from grade one to 
grade two and so on and apply those to the 
known figures to get estimates in the years 
immediately ahead. In this connection, it 
should be remembered that children born dur- 
ing 1940 through 1946 will enter school during 
the year 1946 through 1952 and will affect the 
total school enrollment 12 years beyond the 
latest date of entry, that is, 1952 or to the 
year 1964. 

Even though the method described above 
were one hundred per cent accurate, the prob- 
lem is further complicated by two factors: 

1. Buildings built within the next few years 
will be in use in the year 2000 and several 
years thereafter. 

2. If the birth rate declines in the years 
immediately ahead as expected, then school 
enrollments should begin to decline about the 
year 1965 unless the decline resulting from a 
decreasing number of births would be offset 
by a higher proportion of children of school 
age being enrolled in school. That, as noted 
earlier in this paper, is related to the com- 
pulsory age laws and the effectiveness of the 
enforcement of such laws. In Ohio, where the 
compulsory age extends to 18 years of age, 
we are of the opinion that we cannot expect 
any sizable increase in the percertage of chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools through better 
enforcement of our present compulsory school 
laws. However, in states having the 16 year 
upper age limit, then, of course, if it were 
increased to 18 years as has been recently done 
in the state of Pennsylvania, more children 
undoubtedly will continue in high school than 
is true in those states under present statutory 
provisions. 


3 Ir, THEN, we may expect a decline in en- 
rollment around 1965, what influence should 
that have in determining the capacity of 
school buildings to be erected in the next 
decade and which, as already noted, will still 
be in service during the year 2000 and for 
some years thereafter? In our own survey 
work in the Ohio Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, we are trying to meet that problem 
whenever we can by recommending that 
buildings which ought to be replaced within 
the next decade be continued for a few ad- 
ditional years to help house peak enrollments 
expected between now and 1965. We think 
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that policy a much better one than to recom- 
mend new construction of sufficient capacity 
to meet the anticipated peak enrollment within 
the next 15 years or so. 

Summarizing in the light of the picture as 
described here and relating these to future 
needs in elementary and secondary schools as 
revealed by school population studies, the fol- 
lowing points appear most pertinent: 

1. The total population of the United States 
will continue to increase for the next 30 to 40 
years when a peak approximating 161,500,000 
will be reached. 

2. Despite this anticipated increase in total 
population, the maximum number in the school 
age group, that is, 5 to 19, will be reached by 
1960 after which there will be a steady decline 
in the actual numbers in this age group despite 
the predicted increase in total population. 

3. Because of the high birth rate during the 
years 1940 through 1946, elementary school 
enrollment may be expected to increase reach- 
ing its peak around 1960 when children bom 
in 1946 will be 14 years of age and should, 
therefore, have finished their elementary 
schooling. This peak is based on the assump- 
tion that the high birth rates of the war years 
will not continue. 

4. The lowest birth rates in the history of 
the nation occurred in the years 1933 through 
1936. Children born during those years will be 
entering high school between 1947 and 1951. 
In the light of these facts, it is expected that 
there will be further decline in high school en- 
rollment continuing until about 1955 when it 
should be arrested by the entrance into high 
school of the children born during the high 
birth rate years of 1940 through 1946. This, 
of course, may be offset to some degree by 
getting a larger proportion of children of high 
school age enrolled in high school. 

5. Between 1960 and 1975, children bom 
during the high birth rate years of 1940 
through 1946 will themselves be married and 
bearing children, so an increase in the number 
of births is expected during that period. 

6. Equally important as the total number of 
children of school age is their distribution 
nationally and within a given school district. 
Large cities, in order to maintain themselves, 
must have a continuous influx of population 
from the rural sections of the nation. At 
present there seems to be a revival of a move- 
ment which got underway about 25 years ago 
but made little headway. I refer here to the 
decentralization of industry which, if under- 
taken on large scale, will have a far-reaching 
effect on present large industrial centers such 
as Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit. 

7. The declining birth rates and their by- 
product of a large number of childless fam- 
ilies have broad educational implications. In 4 
study made by Dr. Roy Wenger and myself 
in 1941, we found that in 93 Ohio school dis- 
tricts, which included 18 cities and 13 ex 
empted villages (those with populations of 
from 2000 to 5000), only 35 per cent of the 
families living in these school districts at that 
time had children in the public schools. It was 
found, as was expected, that this percentage 
was lowest in the cities and highest in the 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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The Care of Resilient Floors 


Dave E. Smalley 


Up until very recent times wood was the 
standard material for school floors and in most 
cases it was used exclusively. The modern 
school building of today, however, enjoys 
much latitude in the variety of its floors. 

Linoleum, cork, rubber, and asphalt tile 
have become very popular for certain sections 
of school buildings, and because these resilient 
floor coverings cushion the pressure of stand- 
ing and walking and deaden the noise of move- 
ment, their use will doubtless supplant wood. 
Especially should they prove effective in class- 
rooms where they greatly reduce the confusion 
due to constantly moving feet. 

But these resilient floors are more sensitive 
to abuse than wood and demand special con- 
sideration in the way of treatment and main- 
tenance. They call for systematic and proper 
care to insure maximum usefulness, and the 
maintenance methods required differ ma- 
terially with the different types of floors. What 
is good for one may be ruinous for the other, 
hence the importance of correct information. 

Much of what is to follow may be common 
knowledge to experienced maintenance men 
and women. If so, the informed reader must 
bear in mind that many new people have en- 
tered, and are still entering, this field of school 
maintenance, and they cannot know too much 
about it. Also, there is always the chance that 
even the experienced man may sometimes 
forget and need reminding. 


Linoleum Widely Used 

Taking linoleum first, we are told by the 
manufacturers that it seldom wears out, but 
is often “washed out.” Although occasional 
moppings (sometimes scrubbings) are nec- 
essary, the excessive use of water is injurious. 
Too much water seeps under the edges and 
causes the burlap backing to detach itself from 
the pressed cork topping. Constant moisture 
also causes the backing to rot and the cork 
topping to swell and buckle. When this hap- 
pens that portion of the linoleum is ruined. 
The only remedy is to cut out the damaged 
section and replace it with a patch. Water, if 
used constantly, also gradually penetrates the 
linoleum, finally causing the same trouble as 
that which seeps under the edges. 

Scrub a linoleum only when no other meth- 
od of cleaning suffices, and use just enough 
water to produce results. In most cases, damp 
mopping will serve. 

Never, under any circumstances, use alkaline 
cleaners on linoleum. Such cleaners include 
trisodium phosphate, soda ash, sal soda, and 
most of the other powdered cleaners. Linoleum 
is made of ground cork held together by a 
linseed oi] binder, and alkali reacts against the 
oil, virtually making soap out of it. The dam- 
age may not be immediately apparent but it 
IS positively certain. 


Removing Wax From Linoleum 


Use only neutral soaps for cleaning lino- 
leums, except when an accumulation of old 
wax is to be removed. Then use a mild abra- 
sive, preferably a neutral soap with powdered 
pumice stone. ' 

Some of the kitchen cleansers, mild abrasive 
powders, may be used with comparative safety 
for removing old wax. The recommended 
method is to wet an area not to exceed ten 
feet square and sprinkle on the powder. Then 
scrub and rinse. If a neutral soap and pumice 
stone are used, apply the soap solution to a 
small area first and then sprinkle on the pum- 
ice stone, scrubbing and rinsing as above. 

Be cautious about using so-called wax solv- 
ents or “strippers.” Actually there are no real 
solvents for cold wax, but many solvents do 
react unfavorably on linoleum. “Strippers” 
may contain alkali; so make certain they do 
not before using them. 

Varnishes and lacquers should not be used 
on linoleums except when the covering is near- 
ing the end of its usefulness. Sometimes var- 
nish or lacquer will add several more months 
to a linoleum which might otherwise be unfit 
for use. 

The objection to varnishes and lacquers is 
their tendency to wear off in spots and paths, 
and when they do they cannot be repaired 
without showing overlaps. Neither can varnish 
nor lacquer be removed without damage to the 
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linoleum. Varnish removers, and other solvents 
which dissolve varnish, also dissolve the lin- 
oleum. Then, too, varnish and _ especially 
lacquer make the covering brittle, causing it 
to crack. 

Occasional light cleanings with boiled lin- 
seed oil are sometimes beneficial to linoleum, 
but the oil may be slow about drying, collect- 
ing dust in the meantime. 


Waxing Linoleum 


Wax is the best material for maintaining 
linoleum and is recommended by all linoleum 
manufacturers. Except for occasional water 
waxes which might be on the alkaline side, 
floor wax is harmless to linoleum. It fills the 
pores and provides a more or less impervious 
surface, making the surface resistant to mois- 
ture and stains and greatly simplifying the 
cleaning process. Water is seldom needed on a 
well-waxed floor and when it is needed for 
stubborn spots or stains, a damp mop gen- 
erally answers. 

Either the solvent-type waxes which must 
be buffed, or the water waxes which dry with 
a gloss, may be used on linoleum, but if the 
former, use the material very sparingly. Rub 
the coat of solvent wax out well, polish and if 
necessary add a second or third coat. A heavy 
coat of solvent-type wax often gives a sticky 
surface, a condition that can be avoided by 
successive thin coats. 

As to which type of wax is better for a 
linoleum, authorities are divided, but it is this 
writer’s opinion that the solvent-type is more 
durable — especially if it contains varnish 
resins. Also, it has more “grip” for the foot 
and is less likely to be slippery. On new lino- 
leum an oily film often covers the surface and 
should be removed by cleaning with a neutral 
soap before applying wax. Especially is this 
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A well kept asphalt floor causes visitors to respect the administration 
of a school (corridor in the Griswold High School, 


Jewitt City, Connecticut). 
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essential where a water wax is to be used 
Otherwise, the water wax will not spread 
evenly, but will tend to form in pools like 
water on a greasy surface. 

The most difficult linoleum to maintain is 
the inlaid type — even more so than cork. It 
is porous, absorbs dirt easily and does not 
respond very well to waxing. Sometimes it is 
desirable to treat a troublesome inlaid lino- 
leum with a good, flexible lacquer — just 
enough to fill the pores. Then keep it main- 
tained with wax. 


Cork Flooring 
Cork flooring should be cared for very much 
the same as linoleum, though, as in the case 
of the inlaid, it may be advisable to fill the 
pores with lacquer. Usually, however, cork 
responds very satisfactorily to waxing — par- 
ticularly to the self-polishing water waxes 


Rubber Flooring 

Rubber tile calls for a maintenance program 
which in many ways is the reverse of that 
required for linoleums. While neutral soap is 
recommended for cleaning linoleum, it is in- 
jurious to rubber, its continued use causing 
the rubber to gradually soften and swell. On 
the other hand, alkaline cleaners, which are 
ruinous to linoleum, can be used with safety 
on rubber. In fact, mild alkaline cleaners are 
recommended for cleaning rubber, while soaps 
of all kinds are taboo. Recently, however, cer- 
tain synthetic 
been approved for rubber floors 

Oils and greases of all kinds are very detri- 
mental to rubber, therefore, avoid cleaners 
and polishes containing them. This means that 
solvent type waxes (including paste waxes) 
should never be used on a rubber floor. Al- 
cohol may be used on rubber for removing 
materials of which alcohol is a solvent, but 
the use of gasoline, naphtha, turpentine, amy! 


“soaps” (not actual soaps) have 


acetate (“banana oil”) and similar solvents 
must be avoided. Mild abrasives may be used 
sparingly where very necessary, but their ex- 
tensive use will remove the plate finish from 
the flooring. 

Water does not injure rubber tile except 
when it seeps down under the tile, softening 
the cement and causing the tile to loosen. As 
in the case of linoleum, therefore, use water 
sparingly. 

In no case should varnish of any kind be 
used on rubber. Now and then we hear of 
lacquer for rubber floors, but a letter received 
recently from the Goodyear Rubber Company 
specifically warns against the use of lacquer 
True lacquer is made from nitrocellulose and 
anything miscible with that material will be 
injurious to rubber (alcohol being .a possible 
exception ) 

Water wax is the only maintenance material 
adaptable and safe for rubber floors. It pro- 
tects the plate finish and makes cleaning an 
easier process. But do not use just any water 
wax, for some of them contain rosin which 
causes rubber to oxidize. That there are cur- 
rently a number of unsuitable water waxes 
on the market is evidenced by the recent ex- 
perience of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation. Prior to the war they sponsored tests 
of floor waxes and cleaners by a large com- 
mercial laboratory. Those waxes and cleaners 
which met the specifications of the Association 
were approved by the latter and listed as such 
in a published bulletin. 

This procedure, which was suspended during 
the war, was resumed last summer, with the 
deadline for tests set as of October 1, 1946. A 
month made an an- 
nouncement that so many manufacturers were 


later the Association 


forced to use substitutes during the war, that 
their current products were failing to meet 
the specifications. Therefore, out of fairness 
to these manufacturers who formerly had no 
trouble meeting the specifications, the Associa 
tion extended its deadline for tests to January 
1, 1947, thereby giving these manufacturers 
an opportunity to readjust their formulas 
To be safe, therefore, it would be well to 
ask your wax supplier if his wax is now meet 
ing the specifications of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. If it does, he should have 
some evidence of the fact to show vou 
Rubber is rather slow about showing de 
terioration. You may use the wrong main- 
tenance material for a long time before the 
damage becomes evident, and then it is too 
late. Instead of a mechanical breakdown, as in 
the case of linoleum, asphalt tile and other 


floors, a chemical change occurs in rubber. It 


actually “dies.” With the discriminating use 
of maintenance materials and proper atten- 
tion, however, it can be kept “alive 


indefinitely. 


Asphalt Tile 


Here again we have a floor which calls for 
a special maintenance procedure. Oils, fats, 
and all mineral asphalt 
promptly. Even neutral soaps sometimes cause 
the colors to run 


solvents dissolve 


Occasionally even clear 
water loosens the color pigments, in which 
case continued washing with a mild alkali 
eventually overcomes the trouble 

In fact, mild alkaline cleaners are often the 


safest cleaners to use on asphalt tile, but they 
leave the floor lusterless. Soaps are more satis- 
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factory from the appearance standpoint and 
in most cases they cause no trouble. They do 
not promote an unseen deterioration as in the 
case of faulty cleaners on linoleum and rubber, 

Too much water on asphalt tile, however, is 
as objectionable as on the other floor cover- 
ings. It seeps underneath and loosens the tile 
from the floor. 

Varnish and floor sealers should not be used 
on asphalt tile, since the solvents in these 
finishes are also solvents for the asphalt. The 
lacquers do not soften the tile but their use 
is not generally approved. Asphalt is nonab- 
sorbent and therefore the lacquer film remains 
on the surface where it is quickly worn off in 
lanes of traffic 
recommended as the best 


Again wax is 
maintenance material for asphalt, as well as 
for linoleum and rubber. Of course, only the 
water waxes may be used 
type waxes will 


since the solvent- 
floor. If a 
floor is new, it should be cleaned first to re- 
move the oil-like film on the surface, so the 
wax will not “crawl 


dissolve the 


instances when wax seems to 
make asphalt slippery. As a matter of fact, 
asphalt 


There are 


whether it is 
waxed or not. However, a series of tests made 
recently by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards shows that asphalt is most slippery when 
it is dirty or dusty. A dirty waxed asphalt 
floor is slightly more slippery than a dirty 
unwaxed floor, but there is little difference. 


is sometimes slippery 


However, if you have misgivings about wax- 
ing asphalt, you may obtain safety combined 
with a fair degree of luster by reducing your 
water wax with 50 to 75 per cent water and 
buffing. Paradoxically, it has been found that 
two coats of wax make a safer floor than one 
coat. In any event there are millions of square 
asphalt floor that are being safely 
maintained with good floor wax 

Wax is a natural for floors. It is the only 
material, the appearance of which improves 
under friction, and it is nature’s own protec- 
tive coating for many of her products. 

Wax used regularly during the school year 
will eliminate much summer renovation. 


feet ol 


Board of Education, Carroll, lowa. 
Photograph taken at the reorganization meeting. Left to right around table: Harry Rose; 
James Houlihan; Orville S. Mobley; Lambert Hoffman; J. P. Young, superintendent; Harold 
Silsby; L. E. Jewett; Leo Fitzpatrick. Mr. Mobley is president of the new board which includes 


Jewett and Fitzpatrick. Messrs. Hoffman and Silsby are the retiring members. 
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SCHOOL 


Meeting the Teacher Shortage in the 
Long- and-Short-Term View' 


Ja mes Marshall, Esq.” 


A man can eat unhealthful food and engage 
in unhealthful activities for just so long and 
then the result will be illness. He can delay 
repairs on a building for a time, assuring him- 
self that it was good enough last year and so 
it ought to be good enough this year, but the 
time will come when the roof will leak and 
the mechanical equipment stop 

We are in some such position today with 
reference to the shortage of teachers in our 
American schools. In part, this shortage 
parallels a world-wide situation. I heard of 
teacher shortages in England, in France, in 
Belgium, and in Germany when I was there 
within the past year. But war losses, move- 
ments of population, de-Nazification programs, 
nd new educational enterprises make such 
shortages reasonable and unavoidable in such 
nations, however serious they may be for 
education 

Here in the United States, however, our 
teacher shortage is not reasonable and was 
It is said that we have lost some 
350,000 teachers, one third of our teaching 
staff, within the past few years. There are said 
to be 100,000 teachers serving on emergency 
icenses and 14,000 teaching vacancies. Many 
of the new and temporary teachers are un- 


qualified by preparation and temperament as 


judged by prewar standards. 

This situation did not come about overnight. 
It was accentuated by the war but not caused 
by it. The war was the final social misadven- 
ture that took a toll of teachers 

Now it is currently.said that this shortage 
of teachers is largely a matter of salaries, and 
salaries undoubtedly are a major contributing 
factor. In a recent issue of Fortune magazine 


it 


kK] 
' } 
ivoid Dit 


‘ 


is stated that the average industrial wage 
in the United States is $2,185, that the average 
wage of federal employees is something over 
$2,500, and that the average salary of school 
teachers is $2,000. Twelve per cent of the 
teachers receive under $1,200, and some less 
than $60 

Competition with jobs paying higher salaries 
would in itself be a cause for failure of 
recruitment. In the United States where in- 
come is so frequently the measure of respecta- 
bility, in the United States where teachers 
ire required to have four years of 
college education, and often more, we could 
scarcely expect that teaching would be a lure 
to any but that comparatively small group 
love children and that larger group 
n a life with children an escape 
vetition with adults 


generally 


who real] 
who find 


¢ 
irom co 


American 
Atlantic City, 


Afternoon Discussion Group 
School Administrators 


Memt Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 





Higher Salaries Needed 

There is no question but that higher salaries 
are necessary if we are to attract and hold 
teachers. It is equally clear that boards of 
education owe to the public a duty to keep 
them constantly informed of these facts. It is 
also clear that the antiquated system of rais- 
ing money for schools which exists throughout 
this country is not adequate to finance educa- 
tion, to pay adequate teacher salaries. We still 
finance education largely out of real estate 
taxes on the fiction that we are an agricultural 
nation in which the chief wealth is in land. 

We know that this is no longer true. We act 
upon this knowledge in other phases of public 
life. We accept the fact that states have a 
broader taxing power than school districts and 
that in 1913 when the Income Tax Amend- 
ment was adopted the whole basis of taxing 
power and the relationship of the Federal 
Government to local governments was 
changed. Education can only be sufficiently 
financed to pay proper salaries to teachers if 
states assume a large part of the burden of 
financing public education and if the Federal 
Government embarks on a program of equal- 
ization between states. In a nation such as 
ours where people can migrate from state to 
state, communities in which education is well 
financed must inevitably suffer from the influx 
of people from those states which cannot 
afford adequate support for education. 

Another factor inherited from the past 
which reflects itself not only in teacher morale 
but also in the quality of education offered 
is the nature of the rural school district. The 
criterion of size established a century or more 
ago was the maximum walking distance which 
could be expected from the youngest pupil. 
These school districts based on the capacities 
of infant pedestrians mock the progress of 
modern highways and motor-powered vehicles. 
The result is a primitive one room schoolhouse 
with from one to forty pupils scattered 
through the first eight grades, supported by a 
few overburdened taxpayers. Teachers in these 
rural schols have neither the opportunity to 
prepare their work thoroughly, to obtain those 
teaching aids which are necessary to modern 
education or to find the stimulation and 
fellowship that comes from association with 
other workers in the same field 

One more point should be made. In large 
areas of the country it is assumed that kinder- 
garten and elementary school teachers do not 
need to know as much as high school teachers 
It is also assumed that elementary school 
teachers and kindergarten teachers do not 
merit as much pay as high school teachers. 
As a result of these fallacies we find the most 
acute shortage among teachers in the lower 
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levels of education. We find the most over- 
crowded classes, the most poorly equipped 
teachers, and most uncovered classes in the 
early grades where the fundamentals of educa- 
tion are taught. Here, too, by the least well- 
paid and often the least well-prepared teach- 
ers, the habits of learning, the attitudes toward 
life, toward one’s feHows, toward patriotism, 
toward honesty must be developed in our 
school population. 

It is time that boards of education declared 
themselves against the caste system of teach- 
ing, that they stood firmly for the principle 
of equal pay for equal preparation. This is the 
only way over the long term to attract young 
teachers to the elementary schools in adequate 
numbers. It is the only way to attract men 
into the teaching profession in the grades. 
It is not a healthy situation to continue to 
eliminate men from school life. We must not 
permit the psychological bias to continue 
which declares teaching to be women’s work. 
Moreover, women themselves do not want to 
enter a profession devoid of men. Salary 
therefore, must be such as will draw 
men and hold them. 


S¢ ales, 


Social Status of the Teacher 

Salaries are not, however, the only impor- 
tant element in the present teacher crisis. 
They are perhaps more easily understood than 
the others. The salary situation can be better 
dramatized. It has repercussions in prestige, 
social opportunity, and this balance of men 
and women in the profession. Equally impor- 
tant with the matter of salaries, however, it 
seems to me are the social attitude of the 
community toward its teachers, the profes- 
sional attitude of the teachers themselves, and 
the morale of the profession as created by 
administration. 

It is a curious contradiction that here in 
America we who regard education so highly, 
who were the first to move toward universal 
education and who, after the last war, did so 
much to make secondary education a Sime 
qua non, should not respect teachers as profes- 
sional people. 

In many communities a teacher has been 
expected to avoid all of those human indul- 
gences which boards of education and the 
community at large regard as proper in them- 
selves. A teacher must not be seen taking a 
glass of sherry or smoking a cigarette or 
dancing with a young man or playing a game 
of bridge. It is as though the ladies and 
gentlemen of the community, fearful of their 
self-control, transferred to 
teachers that abstinence which they felt would 
be their own sole security over- 
indulgence 

And who was the original baby sitter? I 
suspect it was the teacher in the small com- 
munity who, among other duties, had to sit 
up and guard the children of the school board 
members and the principal while they went 
out of an evening. And who must teach Sun- 
day School on the day of rest? How could 
teaching profession to be 
communities to young 


own powers of 


from 


one expect the 
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persons of vigor and originality and a love for 
life? How could one hope to recruit in this 
day and age vigorous young members of the 
community and condemn them to the limbo of 
a superservant class? The situation is not quite 
so bad in larger communities. There the teachers 
can be socially ignored if not consistently inhibited 
and exploited. 

The simple truth is that thousands who are 
called teachers have no sense of being members 
of a profession and are afforded no reason to 
feel themselves members of a profession. Teach- 
ing is to them a transient job, an interlude be- 
tween graduation from high or college and 
marriage or other occupation. Even before the 
war, outside of large urban centers the turnover 
of teacher personnel was appalling. And why 
not? What do thousands of small communities 
offer teachers now? 

Hundreds of thousands of teachers have been 
and are today employed on contracts covering 
at most a school year, receiving wages on a 
monthly basis. They have no tenure, they have 
no retirement allowance, they have no leaves 
for long illness, no maternity leaves. In many 
places if marriage does not of itself exclude a 
woman from teaching motherhood definitely does. 
The idea of salary schedules based on experience 
and training and the right to service increments 
are alike unknown in some communities. In effect, 
these teachers must sell their services annually to 
the highest bidder, who can then dismiss them 
at the end of the school year without cause. In 
many cases the wages are so low, so insufficient 
to cover even the living expenses of a single 
woman that she must reside at home on a 
family subsidy. 

Boards of education ought to realize this situ- 
ation. Having recognized it, they are not perform- 
ing their duty if they throw up their hands and 
say: “We can do nothing about it.” They have 
a duty to work for the improvement of these 
conditions. Being a member of a board of educa- 
tion involves functions of leadership. It is not 
just an affair of handing out diplomas, sitting on 
the lid, anfl keeping down the expenses. 


Professional Self-Respect 


If the position of teachers is to be improved 
it cannot all be done for them by others. Pay- 
ing higher salaries, according them better social 
status, will not automatically come about by 
community effort. Teachers themselves will need 
to achieve a higher degree of professional self 
respect. Very few lawyers and doctors lack this 
professional self-respect. Very few can afford to 
float from case to case, as teachers so often 
float from class to class on the indolent tide of 
the courses attended and the often used textbook. 
Unless teachers keep alert to the developments 
in their profession it is inevitable that the com- 
munity will regard them as dry and stuffy. Unless 
they take an interest in the life of their com- 
munity and participate in that life, people will 
regard them as impractical and unrealistic. Too 
often the people who rise to eminence as leaders 
of teachers are those whose glands or neuroses 
impel them to loud mouthed and exaggerated 
statements. They do not help the _ teaching 
profession. They lower the teachers in public 
esteem. They are regarded as “ungentlemanly” 
or “unladylike” and for a privilege gained they 
forfeit that regard which in the long run is the 
main asset of professional people. 

Teachers do not work for employers operating 
for profit. They have not the same justifications 
to strike that industrial workers have. Moreover, 
theirs is no mere employer-employee relationship. 
They also have a relationship with children. They 
have assumed duties toward children and toward 
their government. When therefore they strike or 
threaten to strike, they immediately transfer 
themselves into a different category of com- 
munity thinking. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
see how teachers who strike against their govern- 
ment can create anything but cynicism in the 
young people to whom they are obliged to teach 
loyalty to their government. How can they con- 


sistently tell children to support their govern- 
ment and then prevent one of its vital enter- 
prises from functioning? 

I do not say that teachers must forever teach 
at inadequate salaries or under impossible work- 
ing conditions. They can, of course, withdraw 
from their profession or on the termination of 
their contracts they can move to other com- 
munities. They can and should in a dignified way 
explain to their boards of education and their 
communities the conditions under which they 
are asked to work. They can and should enlist 
each other’s support and the support of other 
groups in improving their situation. This can 
be done and has been done by teachers who 
have made a point of entering into the life of 
their communities. But if teachers wish to achieve 
professional respect, they must select professional 
methods of action. 

Finally, the professional attitude requires that 
school teachers refrain from defending every 
teacher, right or wrong, competent or in- 
competent. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors does not fight to prevent the 
removal of the incompetent as many teacher 
groups have done. 

I have mentioned the need for teachers to 
participate in the life of the community if they 
are not to be regarded as stuffy and impractical. 
Joining is one way but this is not enough. In their 
professional life teachers can improve their own 
position and improve the quality of education 
which they give by doing more to bring the 
class into the community and the community into 
the classroom. We have been told so often that 
it is only by achieving a marriage between the 
real affairs of life and the contents of books that 
the symbols of words and numbers can have 
meaning, that we sometimes forget that this is 
of benefit not only to children but to the teachers 
themselves. If a teacher’s life is deemed to be 
devoted to theory and words, then people who 
deal in facts and relationships must inevitably 
think of the teacher as unrealistic, idealistic, 
theoretical or even ignorant. 


Repressive Supervision 


Now teachers cannot improve their position 
as professional people where administration 
humiliates them. Many school administrators, 
whatever their words, think of teachers as people 
who must observe the rules, follow the cur 
riculum, and keep the lid on. Those are their 
tests of good teachers. Such administrators expect 
teachers to assume the image of their super- 
visors. This is not the attitude we take toward 
other professionals, toward lawyers, doctors, or 
scientists. 

You cannot expect to build ceacher morale, 
you cannot expect to attract vigorous, intelligent 
young people in adequate numbers or to hold 





In One Midwest City. 





— Lewis in Milwaukee Journal. 
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them once you get them in a school system, if 
you expect every f®acher to capitalize his B’s 
and D’s, dot his is and cross his t’s as the 
superintendent of schools or the members of the 
board of education do. Teaching, like any other 
profession, is an art. It requires the touch of 
personality of the artist who guides each class. 
room. It requires of each teacher, that he have 
a sense that he is performing honestly. Only in 
that way can he gain a sense of his own 
integrity. He cannot feel his integrity, his honesty, 
if he is copying somebody else’s art. He can 
neither be an artist nor a professional if the, 
superintendent of schools and the board of edu- 
cation regard hirn as an automaton. 

Too often teachers are regarded as salesmen of 
highly advertised goods called reading, writing, 
arithmetic, social and natural sciences, languages, 
typing, and machine-shop practice. If they are 
to be treated as professional workers, as artists, 
then it seems to me that good administration 
requires that they be given broader fields for 
work. We know today that the old idea of 
supervision by the wise expert who can direct 
teachers how to teach brings into play deep- 
seated resentments against being bossed. This idea 
must give way. The current practice of bringing 
teachers more and more into the work of cur- 
riculum development through committees and 
workshops is good. But it seems to me that 
teachers must also be brought more and more 
into the planning stage of administration, into 
self-supervision. 

I was at a high school recently where the 
boys of Arista, the honor society, under the 
guidance of a teacher who was little short of 
a genius, Doc Guernsey, had formed committees 
to consult with any of their fellows who fell 
three points or more below their grades of the 
preceding term. No teacher was present at these 
conferences. The boys talked freely with their 
peers. They discussed their problems in class, 
their problems with the subjects, their problems 
with their teachers, their home problems. And by 
the following term 75 per cent were brought up 
to their previous averages or better. When a boy 
needed help other boys tutored him. 

Now, these same principles seem to me to be 
applicable in administration — help and guidance 
from one’s peers, growth through self-appraisal, 
development of co-operative effort. We say we 
believe in these things for children. Why are they 
not equally good for teachers? Why can we not 
expect that teachers will be able to benefit more 
from mutual self-help than they will from the 
interposition of a superior officer who must 
inevitably, though possibly only subconsciously, 
create feelings of humiliation and resentment? 

It is difficult to see how we can expect dem- 
ocratic teaching or self-respecting teachers if we 
cramp them into a hierarchical setup. It is diffi- 
cult to see how we can expect inspired teaching 
if we kill the artist in the teacher. It is difficult 
to see how we can expect a professional spirit if 
the attitude of superior officers toward the teach- 
ers is the same as it might be to the man in the 
assembly line. We know as a result of the Haw- 
thorne studies that even on the assembly line 
morale is not a matter of wages, hours, and 
physical conditions of work as much as it is o 
understanding and of participation in the planning 
of the work. 

In summary, it seems to me that for both the 
short and the long haul we must divest ourselves 
of many careless attitudes toward the teaching 
profession if we are to get through the current 
crisis and avoid future crises in teaching. From 
the standpoint of the adequacy of salaries, the 
equality of salaries at the various levels of educa- 
tion, from the standpoint of the respect accorde 
to teachers by the community and, from the 
standpoint of administration, much has to be 
done and boards of education and superintendents 
of schools must take the leadership. But none 0 
these things will long be effective or will improve 
the quality of teaching itself unless teachers beg 
to think of themselves as artists and as members 
of an honorable and valuable profession with 4 
great tradition. 
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The Role of the Superintendent 


of Schools in Community Planning 
William C. Reavis? 


The role of the school superintendent in 
community planning poses a question which 
cannot be answered in terms of experience. 
The history of public sch8ol administration 
does not contain a single account of the city 
superintendent of schools exercising leadership 
in community planning. Even in school plan- 
ning, the superintendent has not enjoyed an 
important role until within recent years. 

The rapid professionalization of the office 
of the city superintendent of schools in recent 
years and the complication of problems per- 
taining to school buildings and sites have en- 
hanced the role of the superintendent as a 
school planner. Changes in the school popula- 
tion caused by variation in birth rates and the 
movement of people from urban to suburban 
communities have created building and site 
problems entirely too complex for lay board 
members to solve. As a result superintendents 
who have been willing to assume larger re- 
sponsibilities have experienced little difficulty 
in securing grants of power from their boards 
to initiate and to recommend solutions for 
schoolhousing problems. 

City boards of education have come to 
realize in increasing numbers that they cannot 
solve their building and site problems without 
the aid of their superintendents. Public criti- 
cism of board members and architects for new 
school buildings which in some instances have 
been advanced toward obsolescence even be- 
fore the dedicatory ceremonies were held, has 
become a deterring influence in the hasty plan- 
ning of school construction without careful 
consideration of the educational program the 
buildings are intended to serve. Furthermore, 
board members generally in city school sys- 
tems have come to recognize the importance 
of the proper location of school buildings and 
to realize their own helplessness in determining 
site location without the technigal knowledge 
of population trends and the geographical dis- 
tribution of school enrollment possessed only 
by their superintendents. 

That school buildings in urban communities 
should be functionally planned is now an ac- 
cepted truism in school administration. That 
the planning should be initiated and approved 
by the superintendent with the full participa- 
tion of board members, staff personnel, and 
community leaders is admitted 
generally practiced. 


though not 


An Important Responsibility 
_The responsibility which the plafning func- 
tion imposes on the school superintendent 
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should not be lightly assumed or perfunctorily 
discharged. Good school planning is condi- 
tioned by community planning. However per- 
fectly a school building may be planned as 
such, its functionality may be prematurely 
affected by unanticipated developments in 
community growth and development caused by 
ill-considered community planning or by the 
lack of such planning. For example, new real 
estate developments, changes in city limits, 
new zoning ordinances, traffic regulations, 
health and safety conditions, and the like, may 
result within a few years in a heavy turnover 
in population, altering the character of the 
community for which school buildings were 
planned. Areas in a community may become 
decadent and school buildings obsolete long 
before the normal life of the buildings has 
been spent because of community changes 
which might have been averted through co- 
operative planning. 

The economic effects on communities result- 
ing from the lack of planning have stimulated 
the legislatures in many states to enact laws 
making community planning possible. Recently 
of the 1072 cities in the United States of 10,- 
000 population and over, 749 have taken 
action to establish some kind of planning 
agency. One hundred seventeen of these cities 
have established planning agencies with full- 
time employees and 147 have part-time em- 
ployees. Although these data reveal a wide- 
spread interest, it cannot be inferred that 
planning has become a dynamic force in any 
considerable number of these cities. Even in 
cities in which planning agencies have de- 
veloped over-all plans for future development, 
very little attention has given to 
schools. 


been 


The inarticulation between community and 
school planning probably can be accounted for 
by the gulf which exists between city govern- 
ments and schools. Because of the fears of the 
schools of becoming involved in city politics, 
school administrators generally have advocated 
the complete separation of school and civic 
control. This has been made comparatively 
easy because of the fact that the territorial 
jurisdictions of schools and cities are seldom 
coextensive. Although receiving their grants of 
power from the same general assembly, schools 
have been able to secure greater autonomy 
than is usually granted to cities. As a result 
the relationship between the governing officials 
of schools and of cities is not infrequently 
strained. Such a relationship is not conducive 
to effective collaboration. Hence, even though 
co-operation is recognized as desirable and 
necessary, it is seldom attempted on a recip- 
rocal basis. 

Analysis of the relationship of city planning 
to school-plant planning shows that the same 
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factors make city planning and school plan- 
ning necessary. The major elements in a city 
plan, namely, zoning, transportation, health, 
beauty, recreation, and economic well-being 
also have implications for school-plant plan- 
ning. It is therefore clear that communities 
and schools tend to go forward or backward 
together. The status of the one tends to deter- 
mine the status of the other. Discriminating 
citizens with children will not long reside in a 
community which tolerates poor schools. Con- 
versely, superior schools have tremendous 
drawing power for persons seeking desirable 
communities in which to make their homes. 


A Fourfold Responsibility 


The vital relationship between school and 
community requires that the school superin- 
tendent assume an important role in the activi- 
ties which make for community improvement. 
The character of his responsibility should be 
at least fourfold. 

1. A role which every superintendent can be 
expected to assume in community planning is 
that of an interested citizen concerned with 
the future welfare of his community. Through 
public address and participation in community 
activities and by direct instruction and ex- 
ample, he can exert an important influence on 
public opinion in support of community plan- 
ning. His attitude on community problems will 
be reflected in those who look to him for 
leadership. It behooves him fully to inform 
himself regarding community needs and the 
best means for realizing those needs. If plan- 
ning agencies exist in the community, he 
should establish co-operative relations with 
them and participate in their activities. 

It not infrequently happens that the exer- 
cise by the superintendent of his prerogative 
as a prominent citizen may lead to conflict 
with his board of education. In such instances, 
the responsibilities of the superintendent to 
the community as a citizen should transcend 
his obligation to his board of directors. This is 
especially true when the attitude of the board 
of education is narrow or biased and in dis- 
regard of the best interests of school and 
community. 

Conflicts which arise concerning the com- 
munity responsibilities of the superintendent 
usually stem from a misconception of his true 
status as a citizen. All too many boards of 
education still consider the superintendent a 
hireling whose concern should be the efficient 
execution of the orders of the board. He is not 
conceived as an educational statesman whose 
services belong to the entire community. The 
members of such boards fail to see that in 
trying to impose on their chief executive a 
status of inferiority as a community leader, 
they are in reality depreciating and cheapen- 
ing their own standing as public officials, since 
the community will judge the board by the 
character of leadership it expects from its 
chief executive. 

2. A second role which the superintendent 
should undertake is that of providing the 
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information about the schools needed by agents 
engaged in community planning. In spite of ci 
cumstances which may restrict his influence and 
thwart his leadership in community affairs, this 
role is open to him if he chooses to accept it 
There are few people in the community who have 
a better knowledge of community assets and 
liabilities than he. The responsibilities of his posi- 
tion as school executive require him to know the 
resources of his community in relation to educa- 
tion. The educational program of the 
cannot be formulated without a knowledge of 
community needs and the ability of the com 
munity to support the program. Furthermore, 
many school problems are created by population 
change. The superintendent must therefore be 
fully informed both with regard to the needs of 
children for school services and the composition 
of the people who make up the community. The 
mobility of the population within the school dis- 
trict and between different neighborhood school 
and civil jurisdictions also presents knotty school 
problems. In order to solve his problems success- 
fully he must facts essential to the 
formulation of school and community 
poli 1¢S 


schools 


possess the 
sound 


The Superintendent as Adviser 


Because of the intimate knowledge of com 
munity conditions, the superintendent is probably 
better qualified than any other single person to 
acquaint the other functionaries of government 
with many of the facts needed in community 
planning. His broad knowledge of school and 
community should make him a valued counselor 
in community planning. He is not required even 
to proffer his advisory services when once his real 
worth as a student of community problems is 
known 

The superintendent should therefore not hesi- 
tate to take the initiative in offering his technical 
knowledge. In so doing he can assume the 
of a collaborator in community planning, since 
the schools he represents both affect and will be 
affected by community development 

In a study* a few years ago on the relations of 
and city government in communities of 
50,000 population and more, it was suggested that 
even though complete independence exists between 
schools and city governments a can be 
found for co-operative relations to the mutual 
advantage of both jurisdictions. The relationship 
proposed might be approached and first realized 
through school and community planning 

Since the superintendent occupies a unique 
position as a prominent citizen, as a collaborator 
in community betterment, and as the professional 
officer of the board of education, he can assume 
the role of a liaison official between schools and 
city government without an official designation 
In this role he can facilitate co-operation on the 
part of the many functionaries concerned with 
community improvement 

3. A third role of the school superintendent in 
community planning is that of aggressive educa- 
tional leadership with the full knowledge and 
support of the board of education which demands 
community planning as the prerequisite to long- 
term school planning. It is a well-known fact that 
the location of a school site with the view of 
providing the most satisfactory service to the chil- 
dren of an attendance area and a long-term 
period of usefulness depends upon the policies 
of the community with respect to the use of land 
Without regulations for subdividing land 
areas for residential, industrial, and commercial 
purposes through zoning and the system of streets, 
arterial highways, streetcar lines, and railroad 
tracks, the satisfactory location of school sites is 
rendered difficult and uncertain. The selection of 
school sites is also influenced by parks, publi 
recreational facilities, and civic developments 
Hence, the successful location of school sites and 
the planning of buildings for public schools re 
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quires for its basis a long-term plan of community 


development 


City Planning Commissions 


The laws of 43 states make possible the ap- 
pointment of planning commissions in urban com- 
munities. While the appointment of such a com 
mission does not mean that constructive planning 
will immediately ensue, it is a first step toward 
the desired end. In view of this the superintend 
ent of should take the initiative in in 
forming his public regarding the importance of 
community planning to the development of good 
schools, and he should urge the community to 
take step#to secure a planning commission. If 
successful in the first step, he should then urge 
the appointment of a part or full-time executive 
to translate into plans for local adoption a long 
term program for the orderly growth and de 
velopment of the community and for its relations 
with the areas extending beyond corporate bound 
ary lines 


schools 


City planning to date has failed to provide a 
satisfactory basis for school-plant planning in 
many communities. This being the case, the school 


superintendent should protest any proposed com 
munity plan which does not contain the elements 


needed in the long-term planning of the school 
plant. He should inform the planning agency 
regarding the aspects which affect the. status of 
existing school buildings and sites and the future 
development of the school plant. He should also 
point out that without full knowledge of these 
ispects the board of education cannot provide 


protection for the capital investment which the 


community has in its schools. Furthermore, he 
should also show that such knowledge is essen 
tial to school authorities in the correct location 
and economical purchasing of sites, and in the 


successful planning of functional school buildings 


Helping Community Recreation 


4. A final role in community planning to be 
accepted by the superintendent is that of seeking 


to co-ordinate the activities of the school with 
all community services related to education. 
Great waste results from lost motion and inco- 


ordination in community services. One organiza 
tion frequently duplicates the activities of another 
which might perform the functions of both. A 
number interest 
fall short of inarticula 


of organizations with a common 
purpose 


their because of 
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tion in objectives, methods, and scope of service, 
Since the school is usually the strongest youth- 
serving institution and is more widely approved 
than any other community agency, its leader 
should take the initiative in co-ordination of edy- 
cational activities and services. This effort has 
found expression in recent years through the 
organization of co-ordinating councils in commu- 
nity planning. 

Many states have enacted legislation which 
makes possible the establishment of park boards 
or recreational commissions in urban communities 
to acquire land and to maintain public parks and 
recreational facilities. But seldom is it possible for 
this independent agency to support an adequate 
program of commuhity recreation without the use 
of public school grounds and personnel and with- 
out the co-operative assistance of the school 
administration. The result is that frequently both 
school and park authorities attempt independent 
programs which generally prove to be inferior, 

Since it is to the common interest that a high 
standard of efficiency be maintained in recrea- 
tional service, an effort should be made to co- 
ordinate school and out-of-school programs. This 
might be accomplished through the co-ordinating 
council previously mentioned or a liaison recrea- 


tional commission composed of representatives 
of the schools, recreation or park board, and 
other interested agencies 

The result desired will not likely be achieved 
unless the superintendent of schools takes the 


as co-ordinator of youth-serving agen- 
Furthermore, without the co-ordination of 
these agencies in advance of community planning 
for the future, any planning which may be done 
will not likely prove effective 

In summary, I have proposed that the super- 
intendent should assume important responsibilities 
for community problems which both directly and 
indirectly affect In proposing this broad- 
ened role, I am mindful of the danger that he 
might tend to become a community director and 
weaken his school leader. Obviously, 
he should not default his school responsibilities 
His problem is to find his real role in community 
affairs as well as in school affairs. The respon- 
sibilities in school and community are coextensive. 
Hence, if he would plan successfully for the 
school system he serves, he must also participate 
in the planning of the community which supports 
his schools 


initiative 


cies 


schools 
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A Happy Occasion 


The School Board of Adel, la., recently paid in full outstanding bonds which came dve. 
The sum of $14,000 is still outstanding in non-callable bonds. The~ board members from 
left to right are: Mrs. Karl Heimberger, E. R. Orr, Bert Myers, and Mrs. Lee Poffenberger. 
Standing are: Chairman David Wright and Supt. Paul Wallace. 
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Getting Jobs Done the Morale-Building Way 


The execution of plans that stem from dy- 
namic school leadership is an adminstrative 
iob which presents excellent opportunities to 
build school morale. Plans for improvement 
of instruction, curriculum building, guidance, 
extracurricular affairs, community relations — 
all of these and many_other activities may be 
successfully planned by an alert supervising 
principal and his staff. And as these plans go 
beyond the blueprint stage, the principal can 
continue to build the morale and rapport that 
create an outstanding school. 

Time and again administrators discover that 
any fair or mediocre plan will work well if 
there is rapport in the group that is carrying 
it out. Conversely, the best of plans may bog 
down if there is a lack of understanding and 
enthusiasm among those who are working with 
it. These facts, borne out in industry as well 
as in schools, point to a basic principle: the 
success of a planned course of action is de- 
pendent upon the understanding and approval 
of both workers and leader. 


Recovering from a Failure 
Examples are numerous, but the principle 


was forcefully demonstrated in one school 
through the establishment, disestablishment, 
and re-establishment of an extracurricular 


program. In the instance of the establishment 
of the club program, the principal dreamed 
it up, sent out student interest questionnaires, 
made leader and student assignments, at- 
tempted to supervise the plan, and then 
watched the structure disintegrate 
office, it was a beautiful 
time set teachers 
the many 
In practice it didn’t 
work, not only failed to function, but it set up 
irritating situations for principal, students, 
teachers, and public. For two years the school 
had only 


nervously 
the 
clubs, 


parents 


On paper, in 
plan: many aside; 
students, and 


educational 


advised of 


idvantages 


a shadow of an extraclass program; 
practically a disestablishment. 

Then a new approach was made. The extra- 
curriculum became a subject of discussion in 
the faculty workshop, a device that brought 
real democracy in administration and super- 
vision to the school in question, A teacher 
committee that an additional 
period be provided in the school day, the 
Period to be given to a vital extraclass pro- 


recommended 


gram. Along with this recommendation, a 
tentative club program was suggested. Several 
meetings were held, and a final faculty vote 


recommended to the administration that the 
extracurricular program be re-established and 
vitalized. The principal was asked to appoint 
a faculty chairman and a committee to take 
charge; on the committee were to be faculty 


members, parents, and students. 
The committee went to work. Notices in 
Super Principal, Hyde Park Central School Dis- 
t t Hy j N Y 
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the school paper, special bulletins, announce- 
ments at P.T.A. meetings, assembly program, 
corridor talk, faculty room talk, home talk, 
home-room talk, conferences in the office — 
and boom! The program started! Teachers, 
parents, students, as well as the principal 
wanted the program to succeed. They under- 
stood and approved the plan, they were work- 
ing it out, and it did succeed. 

The second plan, on paper, was no better 
than the first. But there was a great difference 
in the planning and in the execution. There 
was also a great difference in the success of 
the two plans, for the second one built morale 
in the whole school community. 

And far from being in the category of an 
incidental result, the principal was freed to 
tackle other school activities, instead of tying 
himself up as a trouble shooter for the clubs. 
The second plan not only ran on its own 


momentum, but also built momentum as it 
ran. With this success, more rapport and 
better morale, the principal of this school 


could face with confidence many other specific 
tasks that were ahead. 

Just as faculty members do a better job 
with plans which they themselves share in 
making, so will the student body do a better 
job with a plan in which they participate. And 
as morale in any organization, school or other, 
is the result of all the experiences of all the 
individuals in the group, it becomes important 
to give to adolescents the opportunity to share 
in building their school. True, many parts of 
the school program must be superimposed by 
faculty and principal. But the wise leader 
can find enough areas for participation to 
satisfy the demands of any student body. 


Successful Student Co-operation 


The handbook of one modern school lists 17 
areas in which the student body participates 
in school activities. Two of these areas are: 
letter awards and assemblies. Primarily, it is 
the duty of the principal to see that these 
two important functions are carried out. Let 
us see how the plans work in this school. 

The letter award system is based upon a 
point scale devised by the student council 
A student may earn points for 25 listed 
activities: from three points for making the 
honor roll, to 25 points for being a staff 
member of the school paper. This point 
system, in its sixth year, is far from being 
static. Each year the council receives student 


petitions to review certain phases of the 
scale, and such changes are made as the 
council deems wise. On one occasion, during 


a year in which the school paper floundered, 
the council cut the maximum allowable points 
from 25 to 12. Twice each year a council 
committee distributes individual letter award 
sheets to all students, evaluates individual 
records, and awards letters at an assembly. 
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This is a big job, and an important one. In 
the last analysis it is the principal’s re- 
sponsibility. But in this school the task gets 
done with very little effort or time on the 
part of the principal. 

In this same school the students have charge 
of the weekly assembly programs. A standing 
committee of the student council, with an ear 
to student reaction and faculty advisement, 
plan and execute the programs. Assemblies 
are held the last period on Friday, unless 
there are factors which require a change. Tra- 
dition has dictated that 19 of the approximate 
33 programs each year be as follows: six 
programs, six movies, two letter as- 
semblies, one Christmas program, one school 
band program, one glee club program, one 
student council program in which nominees 
for the G.O. presidency are introduced, and 
a final moving-up day program. This leaves 
approximately 


class 


14 programs to be arranged: 
outside speakers, club programs, department 
programs, etc. The council has also devised 
its opening exercises and announcements. The 
student council president presides at all as- 
semblies, and no faculty member sits on the 
stage unless he has a part in the program. 
Each assembly is closed by the singing of 
the alma mater hymn, and students are dis- 
missed to return to their home rooms by the 
student council president. The junior or the 
senior band plays for marching to and from 
the auditorium. 

This is another important function of the 
school that, in the final analysis, is the duty 
and responsibility of the principal. In this 
particular school the principal consults with 
the council president and the assembly chair- 
man on the average of once each week. These 
students are given professional advice by the 
principal, the speech teacher, and by faculty 
members. But the students run the show, and 
the principal can sit back and watch student 
morale and school spirit develop. 


Understanding and Co-operation 
the Keys 

Thus far three specific school tasks have 
been considered: extracurricular program, 
school letter system, and assembly programs. 
And thus far it seems as if the principal has 
not had much work to do. The faculty, with 
a faculty member in charge, and a faculty- 
parent-student committee ran the extracur- 
ricular program. The student council ran the 
letter system and the assemblies. The execu- 
tion of all three activities were based on the 
principle: “The success of a planned course 
of action is dependent upon the understanding 
and approval of both workers and leader.” As 
a result of the application of this principle, 
the work not only got done, but morale and 
school spirit continue to build 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE CODES 
A NUMBER of recently adopted adminis- 
trative codes of boards of education repre- 
sent a valuable point of view concerning 
not only the character of the permanent 
rules and regulations, but also the respec- 
tive duties and relations of the board, of 
its executive staff, its supervisory officials, 
and the teaching staff. The entire improve- 
ment may be summarized as an attempt to 
make democratic administration more than 
a verbalism and to tie together more closely 
the entire organization for the one ulti- 
mate purpose of instructional service to 
the children. 

The new rules clearly point out the 
accepted place and the respective authority 
of the superintendent, the business man- 
ager, the secretary, the treasurer, and 
the attorney. They make clear that the 
superintendent of schools is the chief exec- 
utive officer of the board, to whom the 
business manager and all line and staff 
officers, as well as principals and teachers, 
are ultimately responsible. The secretary, 
the business manager, the treasurer, and 
the attorney have certain duties which 
must legally and of their very nature be 
handled independently under and for the 
board. These special activities refer to such 
matters as keeping the minutes, handling 
cash and trust funds, auditing accounts, 
etc. Beyond these special duties, however, 
these officials are part of the general ad- 
ministrative organization responsible to the 
chief executive. The technical and profes- 
sional character of these officers and of 
their subordinates — the superintendent of 
buildings, the architect, the auditor, the 
purchasing agent—-are recognized and 
protected. There is, however, a need on the 
part of superintendents to personally ap- 
‘preciate the vast technical advances in 
school-building planning and engineering, 
in school purchasing, in public finance, and 
in other details of school-business manage- 
ment which can only be handled efficiently 
and economically by trained and experi- 
enced specialists. The new rules do not 
encourage this attitude or suggest a wide 
range of freedom for the executives in the 
nonteaching divisions of the central office 
staffs. 

In each case, the codes provide for ad- 
visory groups made up of teachers, super- 
visory Officials, and citizens to assist on the 
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one hand the superintendent of schools, 
and on the other the board of education. 
Some of the troublesome responsibilities of 
the superintendent, which in past decades 
shortened the term of many efficient chief 
executives, unless handled with the greatest 
adroitness and political skill, have been 
thrown into the hands of special minor 
executives or of advisory committees of 
professional staff officers. These responsi- 
bilities include such essentially difficult 
jobs as the appointment and transfer of 
secondary executives and teachers and non- 
teaching personnel, the selection of text- 
books, the demotion or dismissal of em- 
ployees, and the handling of certain major 
complaints. 

The new rules represent a tendency to 
encourage legislative and administrative 
action which the superintendent and his 
staff may initiate and enforce in handling 
the endless problems that no general code 
can anticipate, and that should not be 
legislated for on a permanent basis. It is 
only common sense that the controls and 
decisions of the superintendent and the 
business manager in more important and 
precedent-setting matters have the ap- 
proval of the board. A further safeguard 
is provided in that serious complaints on 
the rulings of the superintendent may be 
appealed to the board of education in writ- 
ing for a hearing and adjustment. The rule 
is slanted to prevent a faultfinding attitude 
and to bring before the board only matters 
of wide importance which interfere with 
the rights of persons or of groups. 

In brief, the new types of rules and 
regulations represent an excellent under- 
standing of the refinements in legislating 
and organizing needed for successful school 
administration, of recognizing the demo- 
cratic rights of individuals and groups, and 
of setting up practical means of facilitating 
operative control. The new codes are dis- 
tinctly a means to an end — the effective 
running of the schools — for the children. 


THE TEACHER SITUATION 
AT LEAST two aspects of the current 
crisis in the teacher-supply and salary 
situation deserve the attention of boards of 
education. 

Strikes and threats of strikes have faded 
from the newspapers, and reports from 
local and state teacher organizations indi- 
cate that the firm stand of both the N.E.A. 
and A.F.T. against strikes, as well as the 
fiasco of the Buffalo, St. Paul, and minor 
strikes, have made clear that a professional 
group engaged in the basic social service 
of developing and stabilizing our democ- 
racy through education cannot use the 
strike weapons of labor. But it cannot be 
concluded from what has happened that 
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school boards can assume an independent 
attitude toward their teachers or consider 
the strike threat as entirely past. It is true 
that in a number of states, the relation of 
the school boards and their teachers pre- 
vents strikes because the teacher employ- 
ment is not contractual, but is based upon 
legislative acts giving permanent status to 
competent instructors. It also is true that 
in some communities the school boards 
cannot increase their budgets by amounts 
needed to raise salaries to adequate 
amounts because the municipal govern- 
ments or other tax authorities — or general 
economical conditions — prevent the school 
authorities from doing their duty by the 
teachers. But these situations do not excuse 
the school boards from finding ways and 
means of adequately compensating their 
teachers. If the boards are so narrow that 
they have no sympathy for their teachers, 
at least the children deserve to have the 
services of instructors whose personal com- 
petence, preparation, and morale will be 
satisfactory. 

There is need in every state for some 
machinery which will prevent teacher 
strikes. Legal prohibitions like those in 
New York are not the answer. Where com- 
munities are penurious, where politically 
minded public officials and boards delay 
or sidetrack requests for salary increases, 
some machinery must be set up for appeal, 
for honest bargaining, and for mutually 
satisfactory solutions of salary differences. 
To this end the N.E.A. and local teachers 
should come forward with a plan. It is our 
belief that the chief state school executive, 
working with a fact-finding commission of 
citizens, should have the authority to direct 
local boards and to fix salaries at satis- 
factory levels. 

A second aspect of the current teacher 
crisis is taking shape in the pleas intended 
to stimulate young people to enter teacher 
training and holding up teaching as a satis- 
fying career. It is becoming clear that the 
great professional organizations of teachers 
have made major mistakes in allowing s0 
much of their publicity during the past two 
years to take on negative, self-sympathetic, 
and even disparaging attitudes. Many of 
the generalizations concerning breakdowns, 
like those in the Fine Report, apply only 
to a relatively small number of cities and 
to areas which always have been economi- 
cally and socially backward. It will be 
necessary to offset the untrue statements 
about teachers as “second rate citizens 
and their “social inacceptability” before 
enrollments in teachers colleges can grow. 

It is more than ever necessary that the 
school boards adopt a new attitude of re- 
spect toward the teacher, that they cherish 
and protect him in his work of education 
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and of building up our democracy. As Dr. 
Robert Ulrich recently wrote, “The teacher 
must not be considered the obedient serv- 
ant of the community, but its trustee, even 
more, the trustee of humanity.” And be it 
added that this trusteeship extends to the 
whole task of developing the child into the 
man and of outfitting him with the knowl- 
edge, the skills, and the attitudes that will 
make him an effective citizen of our coun- 
try, a socially and economically competent 
individual, and finally a citizen of heaven. 


PUTTING PROFESSIONAL 
PURPOSES FIRST 


IT IS refreshing in this year of salary 
squabbles and threatened teachers’ strikes 
to read of an organization composed of 
members of a city school staff, which has 
two main purposes ahead of the salaries of 
its members. In Newton, Mass., the Teach- 
ers’ Federation, according to the “Newton 
School Age,” has three purposes which it 
promotes in the order described in a recent 
issue: 

In general, the program of the Federation is in 
three divisions. First, the Federation tries to help 
the new teachers who have come to Newton. 
These people, in order to serve best, should feel 
that they are welcomed by the other teachers in 
the city, that they are properly housed, and that 
opportunities exist for them to make the early 
acquaintance of many Newton citizens. To this 
end an active committee of the Federation works 
with the new teachers while they are making 
their adjustments to Newton and its schools. ; 

Another important activity of the Federation 
is the in-service training of teachers. The Federa- 
tion’s Committee on Professional Development, 
in co-operation with the school administrative 
staff, has organized this year a number of inter- 
esting professional courses which are attended by 
large numbers of our teachers. Most of these 
courses are now in progress; others will be given 
before the close of the school year. The in-service 
study schedule includes these titles: 

. Understanding the teen-age group 

How to develop good cumulative records 
Public relations in Newton 

Music techniques in the elementary school 
Workshop in fine arts 

Improvement in reading at all levels 

. The use of audio visual materials 

8. The musical heritage of Russia, France, and 
America 

9. Contemporary problems 


A third committee is studying the financial and 
economic status of the teacher. Continuous studies 
of salary problems are conducted with a view to 
improving, wherever necessary, the economic 
status of the professional worker in the Newton 
schools. These studies proceed on the theory that 
ellective teaching and professional growth are 
possible only if the teacher is not constantly 
hampered by financial difficulties. It is through 
the efforts of this committee, in co-operation with 
the school committee and the superintendent, that 
salary problems in Newton are being settled with 
Justice both to the teacher and to the community. 
The result is that teachers have received fairly 
generous salary increments to meet the advancing 
cost of living. The theory on which this committee 
is working emphasizes the belief that good educa- 
tion is the prime purpose of the teacher as well as 
of the community, and that such education can 
be secured only through the services of a well- 
paid and fully qualified professional staff. 


Could it be possible that the Newton 
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teachers receive generous consideration 
from the school committee because they 
put “the educational development of boys 
and girls” in the first place? Would not 
that policy be effective in other communi- 
ties if it were emphasized in all contacts 
with the school board, the press, and the 
community at large? 


A DEFINITION 
IT SEEMS to us that Secretary James 
Forrestal has written a definition of public 
administration that can be applied to city 
school systems and to the work of boards 
of education. In a paper read at the Prince- 
ton bicentennial he said: 

“What is a good administration? There 
is no firm definition. From my own experi- 
ence it seems to me that it is largely a 
capacity for identifying areas which need 
broad policy direction, then seeing that a 
workable policy is formed and, finally, 
following up with the dustpan of good exe- 
cution to see that the policy decisions are 
carried out.” 


DYNAMIC ADMINISTRATION 
THE board of education at Rye, N. Y., 
has recently adopted a new set of rules 
and regulations for the guidance of its staff 
and of its own policy making. In a pre- 
liminary statement of the purpose of ad- 
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ministrative organization of the schools, the 
board commits itself to the following: 
“That the administrative organization 
shall be so developed, modified from time 
to time, and operated as to facilitate an 
efficient educational program. Inasmuch as 
the educational needs of the children, com- 
munity, state, and nation are continually 


‘ changing, the program of instruction must 


change correspondingly; and, accordingly, 
the concept of change must be applied in 
the administrative structure and the system 
of controls and directions throughout the 
school system, thus making the purposes, 
program, structure, and management of the 
school system dynamic as opposed to fixed 
and static.” 
ee eee ee 

DUTY OF VOLUNTARY EFFORT 


The public grants to a profession more or less 
tangible monopolies and self-governing privileges, 
in consideration of which the profession engages 
to admit to its circle only men of proved compe- 
tence, to guarantee their trustworthiness, to insist 
on the observance of ethical relations and prac- 
tices, and to protect the public against bungling 
and extortion. 

No professional man can evade the obligations 
to contribute to the advancement of his group. 
His skill he rightly holds as a personal possession 
and when he imparts it to another he justly 
expects a due reward in money or in service. His 
knowledge, however, is to be regarded as part 
of a common fund built up over the generations, 
an inheritance which he freely shares and to 
which he is obliged to add.—William E. 
Wickinden. 
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Word from Washington 


Elaine Exton 


On March 24—27, 1947, historic Philadelphia 
was the scene of a distinguished, history- 
making assembly dedicated to international 
understanding. More than one thousand dele- 
gates representing five hundred of the nation’s 
leading educational, professional, labor, civic, 
religious, youth-serving, and women’s organiza- 
tions attended. They came to learn about the 
program of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and to find out what they and 
their member groups could do to help achieve 
the fundamental purpose of UNESCO which 
is “to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among nations and 
peoples through education, science, and 
culture.” 


First National Conference on UNESCO 


This National Conference on the UNESCO 
was the first such meeting to be held not only 
in this country but in the world. It was 
called by the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO which was established 
under authority of Public Law 565 to give 
effect to Article VII of the Constitution of 
UNESCO in which the formation of such 
bodies by member countries is urged. Public 
Law 565 (signed by the President on July 
30, 1946) both authorized American participa- 
tion in UNESCO and instructed the Secretary 
of State to establish a National Commission 
composed of representatives of sixty national 
organizations and forty outstanding individuals 
designated by him. In addition, Congress di- 
rected the National Commission to call con- 
ferences from time to time for the discussion 
of matters relating to UNESCO at which all 
organizations interested could be represented. 
This provision was included to assure a wide 
base of popular participation in UNESCO’s 
work. 

The convening of the first National Con- 
ference on UNESCO marks a milestone in 
laying the base for an effective voice for 
education in helping to maintain the peace. 
The insistent efforts of American educators 
helped bring about the inclusion of education 
in the United Nations Charter and helped 
pave the way for the creation of UNESCO 
and American participation in it. UNESCO 
came into being in November, 1946, after 
twenty of the United Nations had ratified 
its constitution. In that same month it became 
one of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations by virtue of an agreement approved 
by the General Conference of UNESCO and 
by the United Nations General Assembly. 
“Stored up in UNESCO is an energy which 
if released can smash barriers of misunder- 
standing between peoples,” in the opinion of 
Dr. William G. Carr, associate secretary of 
N.E.A. and a leader in UNESCO's establish- 
ment, who sees UNESCO as a possible answer 
“to the grim threat of atomic warfare.” 

But if this international agency for world 
co-operation in education is to emerge as a 
vital force in making permanent the peace of 
the world, the work of American educators 
in implementing the recommendations of 
UNESCO in this country and buttressing its 
foundations is barely begun. Theirs is the 
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threefold task of: (1) developing a program 
of teaching international understanding; (2) 
keeping informed about the UNESCO pro- 
gram and giving effect through school activi- 
ties to the principles and suggested projects 
adopted by UNESCO; (3) making UNESCO 
a living influence in the minds and hearts of 
the people of this country by conveying a 
knowledge of UNESCO and its program to 
others and helping keep alive a continuing 
interest in its work. 


The Basic Program of UNESCO 


The basic program of UNESCO adopted 
by the first session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO meeting in Paris, November 
19—-December 10, 1946, stems from a series 
of recommendations prepared by the Com- 
mission on Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
and by the Program Subcommissions — on 
Education; Mass Communication; Libraries 
and Museums; Natural Sciences; Creative 
Arts; Social Sciences, Philosophy and Human- 
istic Studies — of the Preparatory Commission 
of UNESCO. Whether projects would serve 
UNESCO’s purpose of promoting peace and 
understanding among nations, be feasible in 
terms of funds and staff required, constitute 
“crucially important and obviously useful” 
activities, were criteria for selection among 
the more than 150 proposals submitted. 

A brief enumeration of the priority under- 
takings recommended by the first session of 
the General Conference of UNESCO follows: 

1. Plans for a world-wide attack on illiteracy, 
with the development of a program of “funda- 
mental education” and the establishment of 
minimal educational standards 

2. Plans for a comprehensive revision of text- 
books and teaching materials in the interest of 
world understanding 

3. A study of the new and revolutionary 
developments in mass communication preparatory 
to their utilization on a world-wide scale. 

4. Action in conjunction with other United 
Nations agencies to remove barriers obstructing 
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the international flow of communications in aj] 
lorms 

5. Co-ordination of the researches begun by 
many nations on the conditions of life in 4 
tropical area such as the great Amazonian forest 
with a view to discovering methods to make 
available the needed resources of these regions, 

6. A study, in collaboration with other United 
Nations agencies, of the urgent scientific problems 
arising in those regions of the earth where a 
majority of the population is undernourished. 

7. A study of tensions conducive to war, in- 
cluding studies of nationalism and international- 
ism, the pressure of populations, and the effects 
of technological progress on the well-being of 
peoples. 

8. An examination of the philosophic problems 
of the time in an effort to find common ground 
for understanding and agreement between diverse 
philosophies and religions. 

9. International exchange of persons representa- 
tive of the lives and cultures of their peoples, 
particularly with a view to re-establish the trained 
personnel needed for teaching and study, and to 
facilitate direct human relationships between stu- 
dents, specialists, scholars, technicians, and work- 
ers in the several nations. 

10. An investigation of conditions affecting the 
work and freedom of creative artists. 

11. The establishment of an international inter- 
library loan system to make printed materials 
in any part of the globe accessible, in original 
or copy, to readers in any other part of the world. 

12. Assistance to libraries and schools in their 
efforts to obtain books, museum materials, sci- 
entific materials, and works of art from other 
countries, matching needs with available supplies. 

13. Encouragement in the establishment, where 
they do not now exist, of public and popular 
libraries and museums. 


Specific UNESCO Projects for 1947 


Re-examination and co-ordination of the 
extensive recommendations of the General 
Conference of UNESCO by the UNESCO 
Secretariat has resulted in a program of 
UNESCO activities for 1947 that comprises: 
(1) three major UNESCO-Wide Projects— 
(a) Educational Reconstruction and Rehabili- 
tation, (b) International Understanding, (c) 
Fundamental Education; (2) Subsidiary Proj- 
ects in the principal areas of UNESCO con- 
cern (Education; Mass Communication; Li- 


braries and Museums; Natural Sciences; 
Creative Arts; Social Sciences, Philosophy 


and Humanistic Studies), as, in the Library 
field — stimulation of the growth of public 
libraries, in the Social Studies field — conduct 
of a study of tensions conducive to war, in 
the Natural Science field — establishment of 
regional scientific stations for the dissemina- 
tion of scientific information; (3) Continuing 
Services, as, (a) collecting information about 
educational progress in member countries, (0) 
preparing yearbooks in special fields, including 
publication of an International Yearbook on 
Education, (c) standardization of educational 
terminology. 


Educational Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction 


For humanitarian reasons and also for logical 
reasons that make clear the desirability of im- 
proving educational opportunities throughout the 
world, the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
education, science, and culture in war-devastated 
countries has UNESCO's top priority for 1947, 
and UNESCO is currently conducting a campaign 
to raise $100,000,000 in goods, services, and cash 
for this purpose. Information on how American 
educators and organizations can help in. this 
program has been prepared by the Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruction (744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. ©.) 


(Continued on page 52) 
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DAYLIGHTED... from desk to blackboard 


- 


In the course of a school day, children’s eyes must 
change focus thousands of times...from books to 
wall charts, from desks to blackboard. Large win- 
dows that flood the entire classroom with daylight 
make this visual adjustment easier, lessen eyestrain, 
help speed up learning. 

Thermopane,* the first complete insulating glass 
unit of its kind, prevents excessive heat loss through 
large windows. Actual use from Iceland to Mexico 
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has proved this time-tested insulating window keeps 
rooms warmer in winter, cooler in summer, more 
comfortable all year. 


Over fifty standard sizes make Thermopane 
practical for new construction or modernization. Ask 
your architect about Thermopane—L‘O'F's multiple- 
pane insulating unit. Send for our latest Thermopane 
booklet. Libbey -Owens: Ford Glass Company, 2057 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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(Continued from page 50) 


which has authoritative data on needs, costs, 
and procedures and is the focal point in this 
country for help to groups interested in develop- 
ing projects in this field. 


Fundamental Education 


In the UNESCO program “Fundamental Edu- 
cation” includes (1) plans for a world-wide at- 
tack on illiteracy (it is estimated that half of 
the people of the world are illiterate at the pres- 
ent time); (2) the establishment of minimal 
education standards; (3) adult education for 
health, for economic and cultural development, 
for international understanding and citizenship. 
This activity will include collection and study 
of data on methods and techniques of adult 
education by the UNESCO central staff. 


International Understanding 


Major 1947 enterprises of the UNESCO-wide 
project on International Understanding are: (1) 
a survey of methods of teaching international 
understanding in the primary and _ secondary 
schools and in the colleges of member countries; 
(2) provision of information and materials to 
assist International Relations Clubs in member 
nations; (3) conduct of a seminar for teachers 
from member nations to be held in Paris in the 
summer of 1947 and the stimulation of regional 
seminars along similar lines; (4) investigation 
of the desirability of establishing one or more 
World Study Centers for international education; 
(5) a world survey of textbooks and teaching 
materials (including study aids and films) by 
the UNESCO Secretariat and by co-operating 
groups in member countries. 

A primary aim of the textbook study is to 
help in improving teaching materials for inter- 
national understanding and in the production of 
good texts for this purpose. Member governments 
will be asked to supply copies of commonly used 
teaching materials in history, geography, civics, 
and other subjects related to international under- 
standing. A committee of experts will be ap- 
pointed by the UNESCO Secretariat to study the 
items submitted and will report to the General 
Conference of UNESCO. The responsibility for 
reporting to the United Nations the use of text- 
books in a way that threatens world peace and 
security rests with UNESCO. 

Actually, since the essence of the UNESCO 
concept is the achievement of international un- 
derstanding as fundamental to the maintenance 
of peace, the promotion of international under- 
standing permeates the whole program of 
UNESCO and is the focus for all its activities. 
The designation of International Understanding 
as a UNESCO-wide project underlines this fact. 


Teaching International Understanding 


To do a good job of teaching international 
understanding in this country, Dr. Ben Cher- 
rington, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the N.E.A. and a member 
of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
suggests that American school systems make a 
thorough study of what graduates must know 
about the modern world and what attitudes and 
characteristics they must have in order to be- 
come good, world-minded American citizens. Then 
he recommends a re-examination of the whole 
teaching process in the light of the findings of 
this analysis and the carrying out of necessary 
curriculum adjustments. 

He anticipates that guideposts for such activi- 
ties will emerge from a study on teaching inter- 
national relations in elementary and secondary 
schools now being conducted under the direction 
of Wilbur F. Murra as a joint project of N.E.A.’s 
Committee on International Relations and the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

A report of this project will include: (1) a 
statement of criteria setting forth the basic 
qualities that make up a well-educated, world- 
minded citizen; (2) curriculum suggestions for 
achieving the goals implicit in these criteria; (3) 


an analysis of qualities which textbooks, other 
reading materials, and audio-visual aids should 
have to be effective in teaching international 
understanding; (4) a discussion of the responsi- 
bilities of teachers for educating for peace and 
the importance of their securing suitable in- 
service and preservice training. 


Things Administrators Can Do to 
implement UNESCO 


1. Co-operate generously in UNESCO’S cam- 
paign to raise $100,000,000 in goods, services, and 
cash in 1947 for the rehabilitation of education 
in war-devastated countries through such activ- 
ities as the following: 

a) Find an organization on a local, state, or 
national level that is already carrying on a pro- 
gram for international educational reconstruction 
and co-operate in achieving their goals. The Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion (CIER) has prepared a Handbook describ- 
ing the activities of 153 organizations in this 
field. 

b) Furnish new and current textbooks —at 
elementary, secondary, and teacher training levels 
—to devastate schools abroad; also such publi- 
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cations as standard classics and reference works, 
professional periodicals, outline maps, and art 
reproductions. Undesignated contributions may be 
sent prepaid to the American Book Center, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., where 
they will be sorted, Mlocated, crated, and shipped 
to countries needing them. 

c) Contribute educational supplies — as pencils, 
rulers, paper, chalk, blackboards, audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment —to schools in war-devas- 
tated countries through agencies carrying on edu- 
cational reconstruction activities or through direct 
shipment to these schools or to the Ministries of 
Education in these countries. 

d) Provide fellowships, scholarships, and study 
grants for educational leaders in war-devastated 
countries to come to the United States for brief 
periods to study and observe educational develop- 
ments that took place during the war years that 
are relevant to their own training needs. Informa- 
tion on costs and other details frém the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

e) Send food or blanket packages to teachers 
and students in any of the 14 countries (England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Hungary, Norway, 
Finland, Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Roumania, Austria, Germany —except Russian 
Zone) served by CARE (50 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y.), a nonprofit organization that guaran- 
tees delivery. Individual packages cost $10. Each 
food package contains 40,000 calories, each 
blanket package, two blankets and patterns for 
converting them into warm clothing. Specify that 
you wish teachers and/or students to receive your 
contribution and send checks to CARE. 
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f) Make a cash contribution to UNESCO’s 1947 
educational reconstruction campaign. Checks 
should be made out to Commission for Interna- 


*tional Educational Reconstruction for forwarding 


to UNESCO. 

2. Designate some faculty member to serve as 
UNESCO relations officer for your schools to: 
(a) keep students and teachers informed about 
UNESCO; (6) plan and co-ordinate school 
projects to carry out UNESCO objectives; (c) 
interest community groups, including newspapers 
and radio stations, in discussing the role of edu- 
cation in achieving world peace and other inter- 
national issues. 

3. Improve your school program for teaching 
international understanding by: (1) increased use 
of films, radio recordings, exhibits, and other 
modern teaching devices; (2) studying how var- 
ious school activities and subjects can contribute 
to world understanding; (3) introduction of new 
study units or courses on such topics as World 
Literature, Life and Culture of the People of the 
United Nations, Contemporary World Problems; 
(4) providing school libraries with authentic cur- 
rent materials on world events including official 
statements of U. S. foreign policy and _ back- 
ground summaries on such international issues as 
atomic energy, world trade, occupation policies 
(free on request from the Div. of Public Liaison, 
U. S. Dept. of State, Washington 25, D. C.) and 
posters and official reports of the United Nations 
Organization (write Educational Services Sec- 
tion, Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, 
Lake Success, Nassau County, N. Y. A selection 
of materials is sent free on request to schools, 
colleges, and libraries). 

4. Dramatize the UNESCO message through 
special student activities such as pageants, debates 
and forums, poster and essay contests, write-ups 
about UNESCO in the school paper, preparation 
of radio scripts telling UNESCO's story with sub- 
sequent broadcast over local radio stations, hold- 
ing a schocl-wide or community school-wide 
meeting patterned after the General Conference on 
UNESCO where students draft a constitution for 
a world education body and recommend a pro- 
gram through which education can contribute to 
world peace. 

5. Arrange for elementary and secondary school 
students to correspond with school children in 
other countries and to send educational gift boxes 
abroad through the American Junior Red Cross 
(for information write National Director, Edward 
A. Richards, American Red Cross National Head- 
quarters, Washington 13, D. C.), or to participate 
in other reliable programs of a similar nature. 

6. Encourage teachers to travel; to participate 
in institutes and regional conferences on 
UNESCO; to attend study groups, summer ses- 
sions, and workshops on international relations; 
and to engage in other activities that will better 
prepare them to teach international understanding. 

7. Exchange with schools in other countries: 
(1) teachers; (2) secondary school students; (3) 
student publications and other information on 
student activities; (4) lesson materials. (Write to 
the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y., for details of ex- 
change procedures for students and teachers.) 

8. Participate in the celebration of UNESCO 
month in November, 1947, and in succeeding 
years by focusing attention on UNESCO's objec- 
tives through exhibits, school assembly programs, 
school and community forums and other appro- 
priate activities. ; 

9. Take the initiative in forming a Community 
Committee for UNESCO to act as a liaison com- 
mittee between the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO and community groups in develop- 
ing local programs furthering UNESCO aims. 
This Committee could also perform such functions 
as: (1) helping orient newly arrived foreigners 
to American ways; (2) securing speakers for dis- 
cussion meetings on foreign problems from the 
state department and other reliable sources; (3) 
making arrangements for Americans who have re- 
cently traveled abroad to relate their experiences 
to appropriate audiences. 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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SYRACUSE ENLARGES SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


New Department to Serve All 
Handicapped Children 


The educational training of all children who 
are physically or mentally handicapped in 
some way is now being grouped together in 
one department of special education in the 
public schools of Syracuse, N. Y. 

This department will include all work with 
the deaf and impaired hearing, poor visioned, 
cardiacs and orthopedic cases, all af which 
are housed in one building, the Percy M. 
Hughes School for Crippled Children. The 
program will also serve those who are mentally 
retarded, the speech deviates, reading clinic 
cases, and all homebound children who are 
unable, because of illness of crippling condi- 
tion, to attend public school 

Sixteen special education centers for the 
mentally retarded have been organized, nine 
in the elementary schools and seven in junior 
high schools. To determine the pupils who 
should be put in the classes for mentally re- 
tarded, a group intelligence test is given as 
the first screening, and those who test low are 
given an individual Binet test. From the low 
group are selected those pupils who are two 
or more years retarded for their age-grade 
levels. 

In the special education divisions of the 
elementary schools, the training given the 
children consists of units of work centered 
around the home, the community, and the city. 
As much as possible of their arithmetic, read- 
ing, English, and citizenship centers about 
these areas and correlated with this academic 


work are handcrafts, home economics, and 
shopwork. 
In the junior high schools the unit areas 


center around occupational information. Since 
most of these pupils will be leaving school at 
the age of 16, or soon afterward, it is the 
intention to give them information and ex- 
perience in job areas in which they can 
find work. 
Co-operative 
out with 


been worked 
establishments 


have 
business 


projec ts 
several 





through which the pupil works part time and 
also attends school. In this way, he is being 
trained for future full-time employment by 
actual job experience while the necessary 
academic work is being accomplished in school. 

Difficulties which must be overcome in the 
setting up of such a program include the 
getting of equipment and supplies, the training 
of teachers, and the inadequacy of textbooks 
to meet the needs of these children. —F. J. J. 


MEN TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 
Herschel N. Scott 


More men are badly needed in our high 
schools to maintain discipline and morale. Mr 
Hollister, veteran high school visitor from the 
University of Illinois, once said that he knew 
of no school with a considerable number of 
men on its faculty in which discipline had ever 
been a real problem. In a school community 
of several thousand adolescents, discipline is 
a subtle quantity. So much so that the only 
kind worth having is that which appears to 
come without effort. Discipline of this peren- 
nial variety is called morale. Crusades to 
restore order only induce temporary calm 
between storms. It is a common error to 
assume that the police officer is earning his 
money only when he swings his night stick in 
quelling a street-corner brawl. Quite to the 
contrary! According to a famous Boston police 
inspector, he should then be fired for allowing 
things to get out of hand. An able schoolman 
is a geod disciplinarian not so much by what 
he does but by what he is, and what the stu- 
dents know him to be. His presence in the 
classrooms, study halls, and corridors of a 
school accomplishes order with no noticeable 
effort. Somehow men teachers have this “fac- 
ulty more commonly than do women. By the 
same token, teen respect the father’s 
authority in the home more than the mother’s 

Some faddists in education have a way of 
turning up their noses at what is commonly 
called good school discipline. To the experi- 
enced teacher, however, that is “sour grapes ss 


agers 


Poor discipline is a condition in which a school 


Board of Education, Carlsbad, New Mexico 
Left to right: R. U. Boyd, clerk; H. N. Oldham; Walter Craft, president; Hoyt McMinn, 


vice-president; Hardin A. McAdoo; Irvin P. Murphy, superintendent. 
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absolutely ceases to function as a part of an 
educational system. 

School boards prefer to hire men principals 
because, as they will tell you, a man is better 
able to handle the school. That is likely also 
the chief reason why women teachers prefer 
to work for men principals. The truth is, 
nevertheless, no man principal however ca- 
pable can handle a school alone, and every one 
of them wants a good number of men on his 
faculty. 


MEN TEACHERS FOR SCIENCE 
AND TECHNICAL COURSES 
Herschel N. Scott 


Here is the prime reason why the high 
schools need more men. The field of develop- 
ment in which our country has shown its 
superiority during the war, those of scientific 
and technical progress, are certain to receive 
even greater emphasis in the schools from now 
on and such courses are taught almost ex- 
clusively by men. Madame Curie and Lise 
Meitner to the contrary notwithstanding, few 
women qualify as teachers of science, and we 
may not expect the female descendants of 
Rosie the riveter to produce teachers of weld- 
ing, foundry, forge, machine shop, and pat- 
ternmaking for some generations to come. 
Scientific and technical personnel which laid 
out and supervised our vast production during 
the war was trained in our schools by men 
teachers. It may be more than coincidence 
that courses in which men specialize in the 
schools are those in which our country as a 
whole excels. 

Any educator will tell you that it is the 
subjects taught by men — the sciences, voca- 
tions, trades, athletics, etc. — which hold boys 
of 17 and 18 in the schools. Right now these 
older boys are dropping out of school, just as 
they did following World War I, and juvenile 
crime is increasing by leaps and bounds. It is 
fortunate but still a disgrace to our system of 
public schools that some of these boys are 
entering the army, navy, and marine corps 
where they will be put back into schools and 
taught by men teachers the same subjects 
which they should have got in high school. 
If our high schools were adequately staffed 
by men, President Truman’s program of serv- 
ice schooling would not be necessary 


PROMOTE IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 


Charles M. Rogers’ 


An outstanding feature of the work of the 
public schools of Amarillo, Tex., during the 
school year 1946-47 is the in-service train- 
ing program already in progress. Out of 4 
total of 380 teachers and principals, 291 have 
already enrolled in various types of study 
for the improvement of the schools. The 
larger part of this study is in the form of 
workshops, conducted by the teachers and 
supervisors in the city schools 

(Concluded on page 56) 


Superintendent of Schools, Amarillo, Tex 
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(Concluded from page 54) 

The high school teachers of Amarillo are 
at present engaged in a comprehensive pro- 
gram for evaluation of the high school by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The entire school year 
1946-47 will be devoted to study and planning 
for the official evaluation to take place next 
year. 

At the same time, a large group of teachers 
and principals of the junior high schools are 
engaged in a similar study of the junior high 
school. This group is studying its philosophy 
and objectives, the curriculum, the pupil 
personnel, the teaching personnel, the organi- 
zation and administration, and pupil guidance. 

A large group of 54 principals and teachers 
from the elementary schools is similarly en 
gaged in a study embracing self-appraisal and 
improvement of the elementary schools, with 
particular emphasis on the use of visual aids. 

Twenty-one primary teachers are engaged 
in a workshop embracing course of study for 
music and methods to be used in teaching the 
course. Similarly, 21 music teachers are work 
ing on a similar program for the intermediate 
grades 

In addition, art teachers work- 
ing on methods and materials for art instruc- 
tion, and 21 intermediate grade and junior 
high teachers are engaged in a similar pro- 
gram for their grades; teachers of physical 
education in the intermediate grades are 
studying problems of physical education and 
health for these grades; 56 teachers are taking 
courses at the Amarillo Center of the West 
Texas State Teachers College in night classes 

In the opinion of Charles M. Rogers, super- 
intendent of schools, this large number of 
teachers engaged in voluntary study for self- 
improvement reveals a fine professional spirit 
on the part of the teachers 


PUTTING FIRST THINGS FIRST 
W. H. McFarland’ 


two are 


On a pleasant Friday afternoon, in October, 
the Consolidated High School, 35 strong, 
played baseball at Neighboring High School. 
Because the school buses of both schools must 
carry the students home at 4:15 o’clock, the 
game started at 2:00 o'clock, so that the buses 
could make their trips on schedule 

It was 15 miles to Neighboring High School. 
so the Consolidated team left right after lunch 
The superintendent was the baseball coach; 15 
of the boys were on his squad, so it hardly 
seemed worth while for the other two high 
school teachers to stay behind and try to carry 
on classes for the remaining twenty students 
All of Consolidated High School made the 
trip; Consolidated won the game. It had been 
a pleasant afternoon 


Only the preceding Tuesday Neighboring 


High School had made a similar trip to Con- 
solidated and that day Neighboring 
School had won. All of the 
visiting school had come over for 


that game 
too. It had been pleasant ® 


Only one fifth of the school week had been 


spent in playing and watching baseball 
one fifth of the students’ time 
had been spent in the sunshine and open air 
Only six hours had been devoted 
the great out-of-doors. That left 
that week for English and four 


only 


hours 
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each of the other subjects Baseball had taken 
only fifty per cent more time than each class- 
room subject 

Acress the front of the Consolidated High 
School study hall, in the most conspicuous 
spot in the room, where all high school stu- 
dents may daily be reminded of the truth, a 
large placard bears this Put First 
Things First 


Motto, 


SAN DIEGO SCHOOLS COMPLETE 
TEN YEARS WITHOUT A 
TRAFFIC INJURY 


The Junior Traffic Patrol of San Diego 


Calif.. has been cited for its perfect record in 
traffe control. The organization, now in its 
eleventh vear. was organized in 1936. Since 
that time, not one school child has been in 
jured at a school crossing while the patrol 


Prior to that time the school 


San three 


has been on duty 
crossing toll in Diego averaged 
children killed and 27 injured each year 

Present statistics show that only 12 per cent 
of the pedestrians injured in San Diego art 
children between the ages of 5 and 14 years 
igainst 30% for the national average. This is 
significant in view of the fact that the popula 
tion of the city has almost doubled during the 
past ten years, and certainly indicates very 
effective safety education and organization 

Established by the traffic division of the 
San Diego Police Department and under its 
supervision, the Junior Patrol now has a mem- 
bership of 900 boys and operates in 33 schools 
These boys are pledged to the task of pro- 
tecting the lives of their classmates at the 
crosswalks adjacent to their schools. In fair 
or foul weather, these boys have been faithful 
to their duty. 

Each school has its own organization, con- 
sisting of from 20 to 50 boys, depending upon 
the school’s traffic problem. Service is volun- 
tary. but the number of bovs anxious to serve 
is always greater than the number that’ can 
be used. Citizenship grades and gen- 
eral attitude are taken into consideration for 
selection of the boys, which offers a note- 
worthy incentive 


class 





Remodeled classroom with fluorescent 
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Commenting on the fine record, Supt. Will 
C. Crawford said: “The record of the boys 
speaks for itself. Theirs has been a service to 
the community that is surpassed by none, 
They may take a real satisfaction in knowing 
that at least thirty children are alive today 
who otherwise would have been victims of 
fatal crossing accidents.” 


A BRIGHTLY ILLUMINATED 
CLASSROOM 


A classroom of the Ross School, at Ross, 
Calif., has been fitted with fluorescent light- 
ing to provide adequate illumination on dark 
davs. The room which measures 24 by 40 feet 
has a built-in cloakroom and a work alcove, 





r 


40-0" 


of the remodeled classroom 
showing arrangement of 
fluorescent fixtures. 


and is lighted by windows along one entire 
wall. Natural light is controlled by light- 
colored shades and Venetian blinds. 

The ceiling which is painted light gray 
slopes from 12 feet on the window side to 
10 feet on the inside wall. The side walls 
are blue gray. 

The fluorescent fixtures, set in three rows 
of five units each, and three separate units at 
the rear, are fitted with two 100-watt lamps 
each. The light at the desk tops averages 50 
foot-candles. The installation was designed 


by Gilbert Trosper, illuminating engineer ol 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


lighting, 


Ross School, Ross, California. 
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UNBREAKABLE- 
LONG-WEARING 






21 ALBUMS-83 RECORDS 
..- 370 COMPOSITIONS 









* Rhythms * Christmas Songs § ‘ 








+ Listening + Singing Games 





+ Singing * Indian Music 


A Basic Music Library for the Classroom... 
easily within the budget of every school 


* Folk Songs - Rhythm Bands 
* Patriotic Songs 


Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se- children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
lected by leading authorities in music education to and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an the latest electronic methods developed by RCA. 
integral part of the elementary school curriculum. Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it 1s a 

For convenience the 83 records are arranged in practical and economical buy for every elementary 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen- school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
musical content of each. Members of two world- for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 
ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness for Elementary Schools. 
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compact, beautifully styled 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, H.J. 


radio-phonograph, ideally 
suited to classroom needs, has 
new “Golden Throat” tone sys- 
tem and “Silent Sapphire” pick 
up...plays up to twelve records 


automatically. 


*Victrola—T, M. Reg. U. &. Pat. Of 
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GRAPHIC 


SCHOOL 





SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


A graphic arts department can be of great assistance to 
you in winning public support for your educational pro- 
gram by interpreting the aims and ideals of your schools 
to your community. Printing is a powerful publicity 
medium under school control. Have you seen our “Idea 
Files” showing projects schools are printing? If not, 
write for them. We will put you on our mailing list. 


DEPARTMENTS 


English, social studies, art and arithmetic are basic edu- 
cational tools in the graphic arts laboratory. Thus the 
graphic arts functionalize and motivate the academic 
subjects through purposeful activity. 


STUDENTS 


The great variety of projects which may be written, de- 
signed, illustrated and printed serve to challenge as well 
as satisfy the innate creative urge of youth for self- 
expression. This is Learning by Doing. 


Wi for educational literature and specification folders 
showing complete school printing departments. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 

















CARLSBAD ANNUAL SPRING FESTIVAL 

The city schools of Carlsbad, N. Mex., under 
the direction of Stanley Siebenthal, director of 
music, presented a thrilling musical program on 
March 19 and 20. The program was high lighted 
with two acts, “Defenders of Liberty” and “Stars 
Over Mexico.” It was dedicated to the veterans 
of World War II. The finale was dedicated to 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and to the premise that 
international good will must be fostered by stu 
dents as well as by government representatives 
A total of 150 students took part in the finale 
which featured three songs written especially for 
the show by Mr. Siebenthal 


The program was presented to capacity crowds 
in the high school auditorium on the two eve 
nings. Students, department heads, and the local 
community co-operated in producing a program 
which appealed to all persons and featured good 
musk 


PARMA CITY SCHOOLS HOLDS STAFF 
MEETING ON CHILD PROBLEMS 


Administrators and teachers alike are of the 
opinion that the individual teacher holds the 
“key” to many of the general behavior problems 
that arise in connection with the education of 
children. An understanding of the pupil and his 
background conditions are necessary to bette 
enable the teacher to solve the behavior problem 

In Parma City, Ohio, a staff meeting was called 
with the high school principal, the dean of girls, 
and the assistant principal in attendance. All ele 
mentary school staff members were present. The 
meeting was in charge of Dr. Blake Crider, of 
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the department of psychology, Fenn College, who 
presented a counseling service which is to be made 
available immediately to the Parma City schools. 
Dr. Crider offered a complete guidance, counsel. 
ing, and therapeutic service for parents and chi- 
dren on all problems affecting the home and 
school or social and emotional adjustment. 

The service is free for the parents of the com- 
munity, including all schools. It is made possible 
through the George Davis Foundation, plus a re. 
search fund at Fenn College, The project is being 
carried out for a period of one year, to determine 
to what extent the parents and teachers care to 
utilize it. The program is being directed by Dr 
Crider who enjoys a reputation for outstanding 
ability and experience in this type of work. 


MILWAUKEE ADOPTS SYSTEM FOR CONTINUOUS 
PROGRESS IN PRIMARY GRADES 

The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., on Jan- 
uary 14, adopted a new system for continuous 
progress in primary grades. The program is based 
on ten definite principles, as follows: 

1. There is a wide variation in the development 
rates of children which is not in logical confor- 
mity with rigid grade standards based on average 
achievement. 

2. A time-progress record of a pupil is a more 
meaningful description than a grade classification 

3. Pupils who are slow in starting frequently 
make a satisfactory educational adjustment to 
their normal groups if given a longer period of 
development. 

4. Good work habits are promoted by success- 
ful effort and achievement in challenging tasks 
within the range of individual abilities; discour- 
agement, irreparable failure, social maladjustment, 
and unfair competition result in frustration, lack 
of interest, and undesirable compensatory 
behavior. 

5. Individuals may be aided to accept their 
limitations realistically if humiliation is avoided 
and self-respect is preserved. 

6. Attitudes toward learning activities devel- 
oped in the first years of school are likely to 
become permanent 

Administrative adjustments in support of 
individual instruction promote a higher standard 
of teaching in which the teacher is encouraged to 
consider subject matter and skill in relation to the 
development of the child, is held responsible for 
the optimum growth of each child but not for 
unavoidable failures 

8. Individual instruction and progress encour- 
ages both fast and slow learners to industrious 
effort, promotes character building and whole- 
some social attitudes, and prevents pupils from 
being obscured in mass promotions easily ob- 
tained by some and blindly given to others. 

9. Repeated failure and grade retention are de 
structive, wasteful, and unscientific attempts to 
adjust the child to the school program 

10. Children grouped according to general ma- 
turity do not present a noticeably more hetero 
geneous distribution of subject matter achieve 
ment than is found in the traditional grade type 
of organization 


CRAWFORDSVILLE APPOINTS SCHOOL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The board of education of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
under the provisions of a state school law, has 
taken action toward the appointment of school 
advisory committees. It is proposed that the 
superintendent shall select, subject to the board’s 
approval, a dozen “whole-school” minded cit- 
izens, representing the best possible cross section 
of the people and interested organizations, to 
receive bulletins and information, and to meet on 
call of the superintendent, possessing no official 
power, but merely serving as a sounding board 
from community-to-school and_ school-to-com- 
munity, and functioning as an advisory group t 
the superintendent, who will work directly with 
the board. The board will bear full responsibility 
and hence must retain final and full authority 
over the entire school program 

Under a similar plan, it is proposed that a © 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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“It’s got rhythm” . Rhythm Touch! an im- 
portant U aderwood feature. made possible by 
a brand-new typing mechanism. Fast, feather- 
light, delightful . your fingers swing natu- 
rally into effortless typ- 
ing ‘rhythm on this per- 
fectly balanced, smooth- 
running post-war Inder- 
wood. Now available .. 
as well as the popular 
Underwood Noiseless 
and treasured Under- 


wood Portable. 





lo @ lYypewriter... 


it’s manufacturing skill . . . that gives you 
rhythm in action, coordinated key stroke, per- 
fectly balanced for accurate, speedy performance, 


It’s manufacturing experience . . . seasoned 
know-how gained during more than fifty years 
in making more than six million Underwood 
Typewriters ...and understanding the 
typewriting problems of business in general, 
and secretaries in particular. 


It’s egy ep determination to 
excel... to give you the best typewriter that 
engineering science can conceive and 
produce . . . the Underwood. 


Underwood has them all . . . the qualifications 
that make today’s U aderwood Typew riters 
masterpieces of typewriter engineering . a 
treasure to own and a pleasure to use. The things 
that make today’s Underwood “Typewriter 
Leader of the World.” 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting Ma- 
chines ... Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood 


Iyoewriter Leader of the World 


Corporatior 
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PORTAGRAPH speeds record copying in 
all departments of schools and colleges. 
Skilled typists need not spend hours pre- 
paring transcripts and copying various 
school records. Proofreading is eliminated 
because each copy is complete and accu- 
rate. No darkroom is needed; PORTA- 
GRAPH can be used right in the office. 
And PORTAGRAPH is available for as lit- 
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operative plan be instituted for improving the 
city schools, through research and written recom- 
mendations to the superintendent by teachers, 
school employees, supervisors, and principals ap- 
pointed to serve on 16 committees in the areas of 
school administration, buildings and grounds 
audio-visual education, public relations, health 
and pupil-welfare, in-service training of teachers 
pupil guidance, home-room activities, and profes 
sional ethics 


BOARD ESTABLISHES HOME EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

The board of education of University City, 
Mo., in order to meet more nearly the educational 
needs of all the children, has this year established 
a program of tutoring service for handicapped 
children, who because of their limitations are 
unable to attend public schools with other boys 
and girls. 
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OUR COPYING 
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tle as $69.50. Our free folder, Portagraph 
Copies All School Records, is yours for the 
asking. Just call your nearest Remington 
Rand office or write Photo Records Di- 
vision, Room 2646, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Reningion Road 


As a basis for the work, a survey was made by 
means of last spring’s census and the attendance 
records of the various schools. The survey re- 
vealed the names of children who because of 
physical disability were unable to leave their 
homes. A tutoring service has been arranged for 
these bovs and girls 

The program is furnished only when it is cer- 
tain the regular program cannot meet the child’s 
needs and when the physician and parents have 
given approval 

As a result of the work, the children are bene- 
fited not only in educational progress, but also by 
contact with the personality of the teacher, who 
brings news from school, and becomes a link to 
life outside of the home 


LAS VEGAS REPORTS PROGRESS IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


Supt. W. J. Robertson, of Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
in an address given before the Las Vegas Rotary 
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Club, recently called attention to the progress of 
the schools. He pointed out that in view of the 
present shortage of school buildings, it is well to 
remember that buildings do not necessarily deter. 
mine the kind of education the children receive. 
Comfortable classrooms and good teaching equip- 
ment are important aids, but it is even more 
essential to have an alert teacher to serve as 
counselor and guide. 

For the past five years remedial rooms haye 
been maintained in each of the elementary schools 
to assist pupils who were backward in their 
schoolwork. The results obtained have been most 
gratifying. It was discovered that many pupils 
were not just dumb and it was decided to increase 
the educational opportunity of each individual 
pupil in every room. 

The schools have co-operated with the parents 
of the community by providing them with com- 
plete information on the operation of the school 
and an explanation of the content and objectives 
of the subjects taught. This has been done in four 
ways: (1) by parent handbooks; (2) by two 
radio programs each week; (3) by visits to the 
homes of pupils; (4) by newspaper and radio 
publicity on the operation and problems of the 
school 

The board of education has endeavored to 
assist the teachers by giving larger salary increases 
to teachers with advanced degrees, and by requir- 
ing the acquisition of college credits by teachers 
who hold less than a master’s degree. 

“In the past five years a number of improve- 
ments have been made in the direction of greater 
opportunities for children in the first six grades 

“1. Beginners in the first grade must have a 
speaking vocabulary before they learn to read. 

“2. The number of reading books for each 
grade level has been increased at least three times 
over what was required five years ago. 

“3. A study of the curriculum in arithmetic 
with a_ better integrated program has been 
effected for all elementary grades. 

“4. A definite program of instruction in health 
and the employment of a school nurse. Under- 
nourishment is being eliminated with milk and 
lunches. 

“5. Increased instruction in music and art is 
provided for all pupils. 

“6. Better supervision of play activities is being 
promoted. 

“7. Employment of an elementary supervisor 
has been effected for children in the first six 
grades.” 

In the seventh and eighth grades the program 
of studies has been reorganized to conform with 
the approved junior high school course. An effort 
has been made to enrich the opportunities for all 
pupils in music, art, and physical education. 

In the high school during the past five years 
some notable changes have been made. A physical 
fitness program has been installed for all students, 
with two years’ military drill for boys. Prein- 
duction courses have been required for all boys, 
and girls were permitted to take training as air- 
plane mechanics. 

The high school has been merged with the 
Highlands Training School, which has made it 
possible to offer many opportunities to young 
people attending Las Vegas High School. New 
subjects have been added in agriculture, auto 
mechanics, and business education. 

Mr. Robertson in conclusion called attention 
to some of the school plant needs. The elementary 
schools are badly crowded and the high school 
building was destroyed by fire. There is immediate 
need for a new high school and the need for 4 
12-room elementary school building is also acute 

+ 

In Ithaca, N. Y., Supt. C. L. Kulp has 
endeavored to solve the juvenile delinquency 
problem through the appointment of a special 
committee. The group which is known as the 
Child Adjustment Committee is headed by Ralph 
W. Jones. Its work is being distributed over 
three fields: (1) in-service training for the staff; 
(2) improved understanding of children through 
the work of a visiting teacher; (3) improved 
relations and understanding with various agencies 
of the community through conferences. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS, SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTION 


Dr. Henry A. Peterson, a surgeon, and Ewing Werlin, 
an attorney, were re-elected by a large majority in the 
1947 election for members of the Houston school board. 
In keeping with past records, a small vote was polled 
throughout the district. Of the 90,000 qualified voters 
only 8763 registered. Of this number Mr. Werlin polled 
6321 while his closest runner-up, Dr. E. B. Perry, a 
Negro surgeon, tallied 1192 votes. Dr. Perry, the second 
Negro to ever seek a position on the board in the 
school district’s history, polled 400 more votes than his 
unsuccessful predecessor of fifteen years ago. His heaviest 
vote was reported from boxes in Negro sections of the 
city. Dr. Peterson’s closest opponent was a young ex-G.I. 
insurance agent who got one out of five votes cast. 

Both Dr. Peterson and Mr. Werlin are serving their 
second six-year terms, During the time they have been 
on the board the following movements have been carried 
out 

1, A teacher retirement system has been initiated 

2. Teachers have had substantial increases. 

3. A visiting teacher program, aimed at decreasing de- 
linquency, has been adopted. 

4. Both vocational and technical training programs 
have been promoted, and widely expanded 

Dr. Peterson had served as president of the board 
during most of his term, and Mr. Werlin is scheduled 
to succeed to the office under a plan in which the 
members rotate the presidency. 

Board members serve a six-year period without pay 
and they meet regularly each second and fourth Monday 
of the month to consider the business of the Houston 
school district 

Reports of the past year show that the budget ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000, and provided for the maintenance 
of 125 public schools attended by approximately 75,000 
students 

Both Dr. Peterson and Mr. Werlin favor a strengthen- 
ing of the basic subjects and the offering of a compre- 
hensive vocational program in the last two years of high 
school. The president states that the board will take as 
their first objective the setting up of vocational work 
two years beyond the high school level, which will bring 
to Houston a public school operated Junior college. 

The board will work for the present state legislative 
movement to approve the $55 apportionment for each 
school-age child. This will mean an additional $1,800,000 
for Houston, a large part of which will be used to raise 
teachers’ salaries to a minimum of $2,400 

Dr. Peterson is a former Rhodes scholar and studied 
in Oxford, England. Both he and Mr. Werlin have three 
children each, and both are strongly opposed to accepting 
government aid for school lunches, stating emphatically 
that Houston can feed their own children 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


®& North Chicago, Ill. The school board has 
adopted new policies for 1947, which include a 
new salary schedule. The school year for teachers 
has been increased to 41 weeks. School sessions 
will start the first week in September, but will 
continue two weeks into June. Teachers must 
return to school one week before the formal 
opening of school to participate in an in-service 
training program. The in-service program includes 
a plan of compulsory summer school work for all 
teachers regardless of professional status. Unde 
the plan, one fourth of the staff will be in school 
each summer, and those in attendance will re- 
ceive $100 for this work 

The salary schedule for 1947 provides for a 
minimum of $2,400 for teachers with a B.A 
degree, and a maximum of $3,400. All teachers 
will be evaluated each year for annual salary 
increments 

> The war years have produced “grave defi 
ciencies” in the schools of San Francisco, Calif., 
according to a recent report of the Federation of 
Teachers. Educational gaps are largely due to 
crowded classrooms and a dearth of qualified 
teachers. The Federation claims teachers are over 
worked and asks for a revision of the high school 
teaching load. It is estimated that 116 new teach- 
ers would be needed to meet the Federation’s 
desired average of 24 pupils. The board has sug 
gested that Supt. Curtis E. Warren take hold of 
the question and make recommendations for solu- 
tion of the problem 

> Arlington Heights, Ill. The board of educa 
tion of District No. 25 has begun a study of the 
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Sheldon 
Pioneered 
and 


Developed 


With some of the earliest, as well as the most recent, large and 
highly specialized installations to their credit, Sheldon Engineers 
have contributed much to the mechanical efficiency and de- 
pendability of fume hoods. Sheldon Engineers have also given 
traditionally massive and unsightly fume hoods a dynamic 
external design that harmonizes’ with the entire laboratory 


ensemble. Investigation and 


comparison will reveal that 


Sheldon Fume Hoods definitely set the standard for inte- 


grated excellence. 


Specify Sheldon... Buy Sheldon 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, 


MICHIGAN 





expected growth of the district, the type of edu 
cational program to be provided, and the facili- 
ties which will be required as the enrollment in 
creases. Prof. E. S. Lawler, of Northwestern 
University, has been employed to assist the super 
intendent and the board in making the study 

& Beverly, N. J. The board of education has 
purchased a 16mm. sound projector and is carry 
ing out a program of audio-visual aids 

® Pittsburgh, Pa. The committee on job eval 
uations for custodial, shop, stores, transportation, 
and school lunch service employees has presented 
a report to the school board, calling for an evalu 
ation of classifications to implement the job 
evaluation study. The committee has set up a 
table of rates of wages for the various school 
employees, to be effective from and after Jan 
uary 1, 1947. In addition to the evaluations, the 
committee has proposed a change from a 55-hour 
week to a 50-hour week, and a 5-day work week 
in place of a 54%-day work week 

®& Washington, N. J. A new floodlighting sys 
tem for night football games has been installed on 


the school athletic field. The cost is met with 
athletic association funds 

® Clark, S. Dak. The board of education has 
solicited the support of the community in the 
formulation of a program of summer recreation 
activities of healthful exercise and play under 
competent supervision. 

® Gloucester, Mass. Supt. Ernest G. Lake has 
presented a report to the school board, calling for 
a study of the reorganization of the school de- 
partment. Among the changes suggested are the 
appointment of a director of curriculum, the em- 
ployment of a director of guidance, and the ap 
pointment of new directors of extracurricular 
activities and social sciences. The work of the 
supervisors of art and music would be reorgan- 
ized to permit actual supervision in all grades 

® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has 
approved Supt. Clyde Parker’s 3-part summer 
program for public schoo] students. The program 
includes a summer baseball tournament, a music 
program, and a self-supporting tutorial program 
The cost of the program will reach $4,000 
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Produced ata cost of more than $1,500,000! 


NEW from cover to cover 
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NEW printing plates throughout 
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NEW pictures by the thousand 
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now! And when you see it, you'll know it’s the set you'll prize most 


e new 1947 World Book Encyclopedia is coming off the presses 


of all. For it contains all the up-to-the-minute information that eager 
students and teachers want. Every article is up-to-date, not just a few. 
What’s more, every article meets grade level requirements. The entire 
text has been scientifically simplified, in accordance with the latest 
educational research. More than 10,000 pages! More than 16,000 


illustrations, 1,500 in full color! 


The most enormous flood of orders in history is taxing our manufac- 
turing facilities beyond immediate capacity. To insure reasonably 
prompt delivery, order now. Write today for descriptive literature and 


money-saving offer. The Quarrie ( orp.. 35 E. Wacker, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Sample reprints on Ant, Animal, Indians, and Inventions sent free. 


Ask for them. 
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THE CHALK 
OF THE 


CENTURY 


for excellence 
® Pure, levigated chalk 


® Marks clean, white and 


legibly 
® Prevents eyestrain 


® Free from irritating dust 
particles 


@Is easily and completely 
erased 


for economy 


® Actually preserves 
Blackboards 


® Long lasting sticks 


® Less breakage than 


ordinary chalks 


THRIFTI - PAK 


One gross famous Hygieia Dust- 
less packed in four 36-stick boxes 
— flat to fit nicely in the teacher’s 


desk drawer — convenient for 
distribution to various. class- 
rooms. 


Send for FREE Blackboard Bul- 
letin, giving complete, essential 
information about blackboards 
and their care. 
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YUMA SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Yuma, Ariz., on 
March 11, 1947, adopted a new salary schedule 
for 1947, providing a base salary, annual incre 
ments, and maximum salaries according to years 
of experience. 

Teachers with an A.B. degree will be paid a 
starting salary of $2,500, with annual increments 
of $150 for five years, and $100 for four years, 
up to a maximum of $3,500 in the ninth year 
Teachers with an M.A. degree will begin at $2,800, 
with annual increments of $150 for six years, and 
$90 for five years, up to a maximum of $4,000 in 
the eleventh year. 

Under the schedule, the base, the maximum, 
and the increment will fluctuate according to the 
Department of Commerce Index of the value of 
the dollar for the preceding calendar year. 

Credit for previous experience outside the school 
system will amount to 50 per cent for teaching 
experience outside the Yuma high school up to 
and including ten years, when the 50 per cent 
becomes an integral number of years. Credit for 
service in the armed services will amount to 50 
per cent between September, 1940, and July, 
1946, when the 50 per cent becomes an integral 
number of years. Full credit will be given for all 
experience within the school system up to and 
including ten years, when the experience becomes 
an integral number of years. 

Teachers who receive the master’s degree while 
in service will be transferred to the M.A. schedule, 
receiving full service credit earned in the A.B 
schedule. 

Teachers in the system in 1946-47, with service 
credit beyond the arbitrary maximum, will receive 
equal increments in 1948-49 and 1949-50 suffi- 
cient to place them on the scale with full service 
credit in 1949-50. 

Teachers who fail to give satisfactory service 
will either be discharged or placed upon proba 
tion for a year, with no increment for that year 

Teachers who complete six semester hours of 
college work in an accredited college, during each 
five-year period, will be eligible for the annual 
increment. 

All teachers are allowed an annual two weeks’ 
sick leave with pay. A teacher who is ill more 
than three days must present a doctor’s certificate 
of illness 

Teachers must not enter the employ of any 
other person during the time their contract is in 
force. It is expected that teachers will adhere 
to the standard of ethics set up by the N.E.A 

SALINAS TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES 

The school board of the Salinas City Schools 
at Salinas, Calif., has adopted new salary sched 
ules for the high schools and junior college for 
the year 1947-48. Teachers holding a bachelor’s 
degree, special or general elementary credit will 
be paid salaries ranging from $2,500 to $3,700; 
those with two bachelor’s degrees, or a bachelor 
and thirty units, $2,600 to $3,800; and those with 
a master’s or bachelor’s degree and 60 units, 
$2,700 to $3,900. Teachers with an emergency 
credit will receive $2,500, with two years’ experi- 
ence, and will be allowed up to three additional 
vears’ credit 

Under the rules, credit will be allowed up to 
five years for teaching experience elsewhere at 
the rate of $100 annual increments. Changes 
from one classfication to a more advanced one 
on the schedule will be made at the discretion 
of the board, and only after a written request 
for such a change. Future increments will be at 
the discretion of the board and will be deter- 
mined following the completion of definite sum- 
mer requirements prescribed by the principal of 
each school 

The board reserves the right to pay decrements 
to any teacher who fails to comply with the re- 
quirements prescribed by the principal, or who 
fails to show improvement as reflected in his 
teaching during the subsequent vear 
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Teachers in the junior college, holding a bach- 
elor’s degree or special credential will be paid 
salaries ranging from $2,900 to $4,100; those with 
two bachelor’s degrees or a bachelor’s degree and 
30 units or co-ordinator’s credential will be paid 
salaries of $3,000 to $4,200; those with a master’s 
degree, or a bachelor’s degree and 60 units or 
supervisory vocational credential, $3,100 to $4, 
300; those with a master’s degree and 30 units, 
$3,200 to $4,400; those with a master’s degree 
and 60 units, $3,300 to $4,500; and those with a 
doctor’s degree, $3,400 to $4,600. 

Teachers in the high school with a bachelor’s 
degree or special credential will be paid $2,700 
to $3,900; those with two bachelor’s degrees, or a 
bachelor’s degree and 30 units or co-ordinator’s 
credential, $2,800 to $4,000; those with a mas- 
ter’s degree, or a bachelor’s degree and 60 units, 


or supervisory vocational credential, $2,900 to 
$4,100; those with a master’s degree and 30 
units, $3,000 to $4,200; those with a master’s 


degree and 60 units, $3,100 to $4,300; and those 
with a doctor’s degree $3,200 to $4,400. 


MINETTO SOLVES THE TEACHER PROBLEM 


In the Minetto Union School at Minetto, N. Y., 
Principal H. H. Stevens believes they have found 
the answer to two teacher problems: (1) Why 
are teachers underpaid? (2) Why do teachers 
strike? The answer is poor administrators, who 
either do not have the time, or who do not 
desire to let the public know about their schools 

Through the use of a simple pamphlet, the 
public was informed about such matters as finan- 
cial management, scholarship records, tax rates, 
teachers’ salaries, and progressive attitude toward 
changing conditions. As a_ result, the school 
patrons became interested and the board was en- 
abled to raise the teachers’ salaries. The teachers 
were satisfied and the students received better 
instruction 

During the four-year period from 1942 to 1946 
a number of definite improvements were effected 
in the school program. In 1946-47, a new phys- 
ical-education course was introduced, organized 
school banking was established, the enrollment 
was increased by 25 per cent, and a greater num- 
ber of teachers were encouraged to take advanced 
professional training 


RIDGEFIELD SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Ridgefield, Conn., 
has adopted a report of the teachers’ committee, 
calling for new basic salaries for all teachers, in 
addition to individual increases, and setting new 
minimum and maximum salaries, based on pro- 
fessional preparation and the possession of de- 
grees. The plan calls for a merit system, to be 
worked out entirely by the teachers’ group, which 
will provide a further amount of $500 maximum, 


to be added to the established salaries 
Under the schedule, teachers with a master’s 
degree will receive a minimum of $2,500 and a 


maximum of $3,800. Teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree will be paid a minimum of $2,400 and a 
maximum of $3,500. Those with three years’ col- 
lege training will be paid a maximum of $3,200, 
and those with two years’ college training $3,100 


WASHINGTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Washington, Mo., 
has adopted a salary schedule for 1947-48, pro- 
viding an average increase of 30 per cent over 
salaries for the current school term. Professionally 
trained, experienced elementary teachers entering 
the sixth year of service will be raised from $90 
to $2,500, or an increase of 177 per cent in six 
years. For the school term, it is planned that no 
professionally trained teacher, with three or more 
years’ service shall receive less than $2,400. High 
school teachers, with similar experience, will re- 
ceive not less than $2,400. The minimum salary 
for 1947-48 has been set at $1,900 

In the high school, substantial salary increases 
have been provided. Beginning with September, 
1947, the average salary will be $2,565, or an 
increase of 107 per cent. Full-time teachers and 
school employees have been given a $100 salary 
adjustment for the current year 
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UNDER-SUPPLY, UNDER-TRAINING AND UNDER-PAY IN THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 1S A PROBLEM AMERICA MUST SOLVE 


“Teachers Guide’ . just 


off the press.. yours for 
the asking... 


use coupon 


The teaching methods outlined in 
this book have grown out of years 
of experience in teaching and in- 
dustry. If you are already using 
the MONROE EDUCATOR, 
‘Teachers Guide’ provides mate- 
rial that will assure the most ef- 
fective use of the machine. 

























If your school is not yet equipped 
with MONROE EDUCATORS, 


‘Teachers Guide’ will show you 


how effectively and simply busi- 
ness arithmetic and machine 


operation is being taught in hun- 


dreds of schools. 


MONROE EDUCATOR 


The MONROE EDUCATOR is a 
normally operated Monroe Calculator, 
made for school use only and specially 
priced. It is basically the same machine 
that your students will find in general 
use throughout business and industry. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. ORANGE, N. J. 


Please send me free copy of Teachers Guide. 
NAME 
SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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BINDERS BOARD FOR REBINDING TEXTBOOKS 


Binders Board is included in the American Library Association’s 


specifications for Class “‘A”’ Library Binding. The reason, based upon 


long experience, is that these experts consider Binders Board the 


most satisfactory board for the rebinding of books. 


When you have your textbooks rebound, be sure to specify, ““‘Books 


to be bound in Binders Board made in accordance with Commercial 


Standard, CS50-34.”’ 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD 


POWELL SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of District No. 1 of Powell, 
Wyo., has adopted a new salary schedule for 
1947, based on training and experience. According 
to Supt. Paul C. Fawley, the new schedule will 
mean an outlay of $30,000. 

Teachers with a one-year experience and hold- 
ing a 2-year certificate will be paid a starting 
salary of $2,000 and advance at the rate of $150 
a year to a maximum of $2,700 in the eighth year. 
Teachers with a 3-year certificate will begin at 
$2,200 and go to $3,000 in the tenth year. Teach- 
ers with a B.A. degree will start at $2,400 and go 
to $3,600 in the twelfth year. Teachers with an 
M.A. degree will begin at $2,600 and go to $3,800 
in the twelfth year. 

The board reserves the right to give special sal- 
ary increases to teachers for outstanding merit. 

Under the rules, the head of a family will be 
paid $350 per year for family allowance. 

After five years’ teaching experience, any teach- 
er may make application for a year’s leave of 
absence for study or travel. 

Teachers who reach the maximum provided in 
the schedule will be eligible to receive a yearly 
increment of $25. 

Five days’ sick leave is allowed each teacher 
during the school year, and this is cumulative 
to a total of 15 days if unused. The daily deduc- 
tion in pay will be the annual salary, divided by 
180. 

SOUTH BEND SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of South Bend, Ind., 
has adopted a salary schedule for teachers for the 
year 1947-48, under which teachers with five 
years’ training will be paid a beginning salary of 
$2,600, with annual increases of $100 up to a 
maximum of $4,500. Teachers with four years’ 
training will receive a beginning salary of $2,400, 
with annual increases to a maximum of $4,200. 

Teachers with less than four years’ training will 


be paid beginning salaries ranging from $1,800 


to $2,300, and maximums of from $2,900 to $3,- 





The Davey Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
- Fandango Mills . . . . Millburn, N, J. 


Shryock Brothers .. . Downingtown, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 Madison Avenue ... New York, N. Y. 


700. All teachers will be placed on the schedule 
in relation to their training and creditable service, 
computed as years taught under contract, plus 
military service on leave, and up to five years’ 
allowance for out-of-city service. 

In addition to these increases, provision is made 
to continue payments for special services and in- 
service training, estimated to cost $20,000 for the 
year. Teachers assigned to recreation will receive 
$12,000 for the year; those who teach in eve- 
ning schools will earn $11,500, and assignments 
to summer school will require $15,000. 

It is estimated that the new schedule will in- 
crease the appropriations for teachers’ salaries by 
$490,000, of which $270,000 will be met by in- 
creased payments by the state. 


BIG SANDY SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of trustees of School District No. 11, 
Big Sandy, Mont., has adopted a minimum salary 
schedule for teachers for 1947. Salaries, Supt. 
Charles E. Hood reports, will range from $2,160 
to $3,590 and will result in an increase of 20 per 
cent in the salary budget. 

The schedule is based on training and years of 
experience. Teachers with two years’ experience 
and two years’ training start at $2,220 and ad- 
vance at $60 per year to a maximum of $2,700 in 
ten years. Teachers with two years’ experience 
and two years and one quarter training start at 
$2,270 and go to $2,750 in ten years. Teachers 
with two years and two quarters’ training start 
at $2,320 and go to $2,800 in ten years. Teachers 
with three years’ training start at $2,400 and go 
to $3,000. Teachers with three years and one 
quarter training start at $2,450 and go to $3,050 
in ten years. Teachers with three years and two 
quarters’ training start at $2,500 and go to $3,100 
in ten years. Teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
start at $2,580 and go to $3,480 in 11 years. 
Teachers with a degree and one quarter training 
start at $2,630 and go to $3,530 in 11 years 
Teachers with a degree and two quarters training 
start at $2,680 and go to $3,580 in 11 years. 


ARE BOUND TO LAST 





Teachers with a master’s degree start at $2,7 
and go to $4,125 in 14 years. The board allows 
full credit for all years of experience in the local 
school system, and gives credit of one-half year 
for each year of outside experience up to ten 
years. Teachers with four years’ training and from 
4 to 26 years’ experience will receive an average 
salary of $3,333. 
CENTRALIA SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Centralia, Ill., has adopted 
a new salary schedule for 1947-48, calling for 4 
base salary, and annual increments based on ex- 
perience and training above the bachelor’s degree 

The basic increment per semester hour is $6.25 
and any numbers of hours’ credit may be eval- 
uated. For four semester hours above the bach- 
elor’s degree an increment of $25 is allowed, and 
for every four hours’ credit the rate advances by 
$25 up to a maximum of $225 for a master’s 
degree. 

Teachers with one year’s experience and one 
point credit for experience will be paid an incre- 
ment of $15. For each year of experience and 
three points’ credit the increment advances to 4 
maximum of $615 for 15 years’ service and 41 
points’ credit. A $300 differential is paid to mar- 
ried teachers who maintain a home. The board 
has approved an added increment of $50 per year 
for each year over 15, up to and including 25 for 
teachers whose services merit extra consideration 

The board reserves the right to withhold sched- 
ule benefits for unsatisfactory service, and to 
increase benefits for unusual or exemplary service. 

The board has approved a new sick-leave plan 
for school employees, effective with the school 
year 1947-48, with no retroactive benefits or ac 
counting, except to meet commitments made t 
teachers this year. 


—¢ 

®& Woodbury, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule for 1947-48, calling 
for a new minimum salary of $1,700 and 4 
maximum of $3,000. In addition, each teacher 
will receive a bonus of $350. 
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|| Ee 
Improved l6mm. sound projection 


a 


i 


A 
¢ v 


f 


Re 


‘emier-20° “ 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


The new “Premier-20” embodies many advanced fea- 
tures which combine to create new standards of 16mm. 
sound performance . . . convenience. . . and efficiency 
of operation. The new swing-out gate, shown above, 
permits easy cleaning of the aperture plate and pres- 
sure shoe ... without ever disturbing the lens focus. 


New Richer Tone Quality—The latest 12-inch Jensen 
Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker reproduces sound 
faithfully, realistically . . . has adequate power for 
moderate size auditoriums. 


Streamlined Carrying Cases—Rugged ... scratch- 
resistant .. . easy to clean, they offer complete pro- 
tection for your Ampro projection equipment. 


Write 

Today... 

Mail —. today for 
illustrated circulars giv- 
ing full details, specifica- 
tions and prices on these 


as well as other Ampro 
classroom projectors... 
16mm. Sound-on-film ¢ Slide Projectors * 









8mm. Silent ¢ 16mm. Silent 


16mm. Arc Projectors 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
















SWING OUT GATE 





NEW 





Close-up of new swing-out gate, showing gate 
in open position 


New Ampro Slide and Filmstrip Projector 


New from every angle, this Ampro Model 30-D 
Projector for 2”x 2” slides and 35mm. filmstrips is 





ideally suited for classroom use. Simple to oper- 


ate... with curved film guide- 
ways to guide filmstrip in 
exact position for crisp, bril- 
liant pictures. Automatic snap- 
action, self-centering slide car- 
rier assures perfect focus... 
with one hand operation. 
» cemng tilting... 
sharp, clear repro- 
duction . . . lift-off 
carrying case... 
many other out- 


Amproslide standing features. 
Model 30-D 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


} ‘'Premier-20" 16mm. Sound-on-film Projector 


|_| Amproslide Model ‘30-D’’ Dual Purpose Projector. 
[_] Amproslide Model "30-A’—2” x 2” Projector 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 












Are your Blacktoards 
Black? 









1+ 02 Gray? 
... cracked? 


... worm oul? 






















Chech your board 
now and haue 


during the summer 
months with — 


PERMANENTLY 
BLACK or GREEN 
HYLOPLATE 

























































Let your teachers and 
their pupils benefit by 
HYLOPLATE'S velvety, 
no-glare writing sur- 
face, the surface that's 


always sou 


» EASY TO WRITE ON! 
» EASY TO READ FROM! 
| » EASY TO KEEP CLEAN! 


Write today for a 
| sample of HYLOPLATE 


77-1-), nel aan -licla auto 


that you may test this 
smooth-as-velvet writ- 


ing surface. 


Address Dept., AMS-57 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago Heights - Illinois 


Oe! sae 
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NEW YORK CITY ALLOTS FUNDS FOR 
TEACHERS’ RISE 


To permit the New York City board of edu- 
cation to carry out the intent of the Feinberg 
salary law, Mayor O’Dwyer, in his executive 
budget for 1947-48, has allotted $3,900,000 over 
and above the funds necessary to finance previous 
increases and cost-of-living bonuses given to 
teachers. The budget provides a tax allotment 
to the board of $175,417,339, an increase of $18,- 
190,000, as compared with funds the board spent 
during the current vear. 

The teacher pay bill, recently approved by 
both houses in Albany, utterly disregarded finan 
cial considerations in passing along to the city 
this legislation, without providing the funds with 
which to finance it 


WHITEFISH BAY SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Whitefish Bay, Wis., 
has adopted a revisegl salary schedule, to become 
effective in September, 1947. Teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree will be paid a stagting salary 
of $1,800, and annual increments of $100 up to a 
maximum of $3,600 per year. Teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree, plus 15 credits will begin at 
$1,900 and go to $3,700. Teachers with a bach- 
elor’s degree, plus 30 credits will start at $2,000 
and go to $3,800. Teachers with a master’s degree 
will begin at $2,100 and go to $4,000. Teachers 
with a master’s degree, plus 15 credits will begin 
at $2,300 and go to $4,200. Those with a doctor’s 
degree will start at $2,400 and go to $4,400 

The schedule applies to contract teachers, in 
cluding married women formerly on contract 

Department heads and deans will receive 2.25 
years’ credit on the schedule, if such adjustment 
| has not been made, and will advance $225 above 
the maximum 

The board reserves the right to withhold the in 
crement if the teacher’s work has not been en 
tirely satisfactory. In the matter of provisions 
for advanced study, the board has ruled that a 
credit means a semester hour credit, to be earned 
by one hour’s study each week for 18 weeks or its 
equivalent. Credits will be accepted only from 
approved institutions of higher learning. If a 
teacher has credits above a bachelor’s or master’s 
degree, the college must indicate that the credits 
were not used to gain a degree 

The permission of both the principal and super- 
intendent must be obtained before a teacher may 
take classes during the school year 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Springfield, N J The school board has 
adopted a new salary guide for 1947-48. Teachers 
with three years’ training will receive a starting 
salary of $1,700, and will advance by 15 steps to 
a maximum of $3,200. Teachers with four years’ 
training will begin at $1,900 and advance by 18 
steps to $3,700. Teachers with five years’ training 
| will be paid $2,000, and advance by 20 steps to 
$4,000 

& Genoa, Il 
ary adjustments, 
full-time teaching 

®& Clinton, Iowa. A new base salary schedule 
for teachers has been adopted, providing a blanket 
annual increase of $300 for teachers, beginning 
with September. Men teachers will be paid $300 
above the basic schedule 

®& Rock Island, Ill The school board has voted 
to maintain teachers’ salaries at the present level, 
giving them $480 more than the amount in the 
1946-47 budget 

& Spencer, lowa. The school board has adopted 
a new salary policy, giving increases ranging from 
14 to 25 per cent, and averaging 20 per cent over 
all 

®& New London, Wis. The school 
adopted a salary schedule for 1947, 
minimum salaries for all teachers 


All teachers have been given sal 
prorated on a base of $150 for 


board has 
setting new 
Those with 
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two years’ training will be paid a minimum of 
$1,700 and a maximum of $2,000; those with 
three years’ training, $1,800 and $2,200; thog 
with a bachelor’s degree, $1,900 and $2,409; 
those with a master’s degree, $2,000 and $2,600; 
single men will receive $180 and married me 
$400. 

® Fairfield, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule for 1947, providing in. 
creases of $825 for all teachers beginning with 
September. New minimum salaries are set for 
teachers with bachelor’s and master’s degrees. The 
minimum for those with a bachelor’s degree is 
$2,250 and the maximum is $3,950. For those with 
a master’s degree the minimum is $2,400 and the 
maximum is $4,650. 

& Thompsonville, Conn. The school board has 
approved an increase in its budget for teachers’ 
salaries and has decided on a $250 cost-of-living 
increase for all teachers and heads of departments 
& Toulon, Ill. The township high school board 
has approved blanket salary increases of $400 per 
teacher for 1947-48. A bonus of $110 was paid 
each teacher in April as an additional salary in- 
crease for the current year 

® Bangor, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule, providing increases based 
on training. The base salaries provide $2,200 for 
teachers with two years’ training; $2,300 for thos 
with three years’ training; $2,400 for those with 
a bachelor’s degree; and $2,500 for those with a 
master’s degree. 

> Belvidere, Ill. The school board has pro 
posed an increase in the school tax rates to pro 
vide average increases of $250 for all teachers. 
® Boston, Mass. All teachers were given salary 
increases ranging from $400 to $600. Before the 
schedules can go into effect, the state legislature 
must approve a $2,000,000 increase in the school 
board’s budget 

®& Marshalltown, Iowa. The school board has 
approved a salary schedule for 1947-48, giving 
increases of trom $225 to $630 to teachers. The 
increases will raise the teacher pay roll to 
$328,240 

® Eldora, Iowa. The school board has given 
average increases of $375 to the teachers. The 
average salary in the grade schools will be $2,000 
and in the high school $2,400 

& Grundy Center, Iowa. The school board has 
voted to pay teachers $150 maximum for attend- 
ance of six hours in a summer school. The bonus Phe 





will be prorated during the school year on a genera 
monthly basis efficien 
® Lyons, Iowa. All teachers have been given 1 Zoe 
a $300 yearly increase, in addition to annual to the 
salary adjustments for 1947-48 system 
& Fort Dodge, Iowa. The school board has must | 
given average increases of $500 to teachers, which constit 
includes a $180 cost-of-living bonus. The begin- Barrin 
ning salary for elementary teachers with two Cook 
years’ college training and no experience will be porter 
$1,800. Teachers with two. years’ experience out- Sch 
side Fort Dodge will be paid $1,900. The max portio 
imum for teachers with two years’ training and give 
ten years’ experience will be $2,450. Teachers with Butle 
less than two years’ training will receive a max- ingel 
imum of $2,350. Women teachers in junior and App 
senior high schools and junior college, holding 4 Phe 
B.A. degree, will receive $2,200. The maximum for the e 
women with a B.A. degree and ten years’ experi- board 
ence will be $2,800. A maximum differential ot Ices I 
$130 additional is provided for teachers with @ a 
master’s degree or five years’ college training. rupti 
& Burlington, Iowa. All teachers will receive in ( olle 
creases of $500 in salary, effective with the opem- it 
ing of the school year in September The raise is 

in addition to regular yearly increases and in some 

cases will amount to a total of $600 \ | 
®& Dubuque, Towa. The school board has pont 


adopted a salary schedule for 1947-48, calling for 
basic increases of $300 for teachers with a bach- 
elor’s degree. A $200 basic increase will be paid 
to teachers lacking a bachelor’s degree. The raise ne 
in take-home pay will amount to $160 for the 
average teacher. Basic salaries will range from Bf 
$1,800 for beginning teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree, to $2,940 for instructors with a master’s 
degree and 17 years’ experience. 
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SCHOOL LANDS AND FUNDS 
he Illinois constitutional provision that ‘he 


general assembly shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools, giving all children 
1 good common school education, is a command 
to the legislature to provide a fair and efficient 
system of schools which must be free and which 
must be open to all equally Smith-Hurd state 
constitution, art. 8, $1 People ex rel. Tuohy v. 
Barrington Consol. High School Dist. No. 224, 
Cook and Lake Counties, 71 Northeastern re 
porter 2d 86, Ill 

School moneys belong to the state, and the ap- 
portionment of funds to a school district does not 
give a district a proprietary right therein. 
Butler v. Compton Junior College Dist. of Los 
Angeles County, 176 Pacific reporter 2d 417, Calif 
App 

The California courts will not interfere with 
the exercise of discretion vested in the governing 
board of a school district to perform school serv 
ices for another district, unless such action is un 
reasonable, unfair, or tainted with fraud, cor 


ruption, or bad faith Butler v. Compton Junior 
College Dist. of Los Angeles County, 176 Pacifi 
reporter 2d 417, Calif. App 


Schools and School Districts 


\ California “school district” is an involuntary 


political division of the state created by or unde 
+} . . 
he authority of law, and is an agency of the 


state, and is a political subdivision of the county, 
ind is not a “municipal corporation,” which is 
Created or with the consent of its inhabitants, 
Within tl constitutional prohibition against a 


Zit of publi 


money to a municipal corperation 
ind a school system is a matter of general state 
concern and is not a municipal affair 
Stitution irt 4. £ 31 


3 


Calif. con- 
Butler v. Compton Junior 








THE DEMAND FOR NEW TEXTBOOKS 


EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY 


Textbooks are essential to any educational program. 
means opportunities lost for the pupils. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 






A shortage of textbooks 


Present-day conditions make it especially important that every possible care be 
exercised to preserve the books now in use. 


OLD BOOKS NEED TO BE STRENGTHENED 
NEW BOOKS SHOULD BE PROTECTED. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are the result of years of experience and laboratory research. They are waterproof and weather- 
proof and will prolong the life of books from one to three years. 


WHY NOT PUT THE WEAR ON A HOLDEN BOOK 
COVER INSTEAD OF THE BOOK?P 





Springfield, Massachusetts 





College Dist. of Los Angeles County, 176 Pacific 
reporter 2d 417, Calif. App. 


School District Property 

The beneficial ownership of title to a school 
district property is in the state, and the district 
holds a legal title as a trustee, and the transfer 
of a legal title from one school district to another 
is merely a transfer under the same trust from 
one trustee to another.— Butler v. Compton 
Junior College Dist. of Los Angeles County, 176 
Pacific reporter 2d 417, Calif. App. 

Where an injury to an infant school student 
because of another’s act in stepping on the foot 
treadle of a machine while such student was try- 
ing to extricate a piece of metal therefrom would 
not have happened, except for the teacher’s con- 
current negligence in failing to observe whether 
the machine was being used or tampered with by 
other students, the negligence of a city board of 
education was a proximate or concurring cause 
of injury, so as to render the board liable therefor. 

De Benedittis v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, 67 N.Y.S. 2d 30, N. Y. App. Div 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

State legislation intended to facilitate the op- 
portunity of children to get a secular education 
serves a public purpose, as does legislation to 
reimburse needy parents, or all parents, for pay- 
ment of the fares of their children so that they 
can ride in public buses to and from the schools 
rather than run the risk of traffic and other 
hazards incident to walking or “hitchhiking.” 
N.J.S.A. 18:14-8 Everson v. Board of Educa 
tion of Ewing Tp., 67 S.Ct. 504, US.N.J. 

A New Jersey statute authorizing school dis 
trict boards to provide for the transportation of 
pupils to and from the including the 
parochial schools, does not violate the fourteenth 
amendment as authorizing a state to take by 
taxation the private property of some and bestow 
it upon others to be used for their own private 
N.J.S.A. 18:14-8; U.S.C.A. constitution 


schools, 


purposes 


amendments 1, 14.— Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Ewing Tp., 67 S.Ct. 504, U.S.N.J. 

The “establishment of a religion” clause of the 
First Amendment does not prohibit New Jersey 
from spending tax-raised funds to pay the bus 
fares of parochial school punils as a part of a 
general program under which it pays the fares 
of pupils attending public and other schools. 
N.J.S.A. 18:14-8; U.S.C.A. constitution amend- 
ments 1, 14.— Everson v. Board of Education 
of Ewing Tp., 67 S.Ct. 504, U.S.N.J. 

Teachers 

The purpose of a statute disqualifying a teacher 
leaving his position in violation of a contract from 
teaching in any public schools in the common- 
wealth, during the term of his contract, was to 
prevent the teacher from breaching a contract, by 
refusing to continue to teach, from obtaining em 
ployment elsewhere in the commonwealth as a 
public school teacher. 24 P.S. § 1128.— Jacobs v. 
School Dist. of Wilkes-Barre Tp., 50 Atlantic re- 
porter 2d 354,355, Pa. 449. 

The purpose of the Teachers’ Tenure Act is to 
secure the greatest educational opportunities pos- 
sible for children of the commonwealth by assur 
ing capable and competent teachers security of 
employment, thus tending toward a more efficient 
performance of their duties of instruction. 24 
P'S. $1121 et seqg.—Jacobs v. School Dist. of 
Wilkes-Barre Tp., 50 Atlantic reporter 2d 354, 
355 Pa. 449. 

A teacher, who did not report for two con- 
secutive years and did not notify the school 
director of her intention regarding her contract 
after the director had contracted her, thereby 
abandoned the contract, and the school board 
acquiesced therein, by employing a permanent 
replacement teacher after the lapse of a reason 
able time, and hence the contract was mutually 
rescinded, nothwithstanding that the contract 
termination procedure provided by the Teach- 
ers’ Tenure Act was not complied with. 24 P.S 
§ 1126.— Jacobs v. School Dist. of Wilkes-Barre 
Tp., 50 Atlantic reporter 2d 354, 355 Pa. 449. 


























































SCHOOL-BUILDING COSTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


The board of education of New York City has 
issued a statement on school-building costs. In 
contract bids received for five new sckool build- 
ings, it was shown that the costs have doubled 
since the estimates* were made in 1940. 

In the light of the increase, the officials said, 
a $30,000,000 building fund for 23 structures, 
scheduled to be erected in 1947, cannot be ex 
pected to pay for more than 12 to 16 buildings. 
The school-building program, adopted by the 
board of estimate in December, 1946, allowed 
for a 50 per cent rise in the 1940 cost estimates 

Contracts for five buildings awarded during 
the past eight months, indicated cost advances 
as follows: 

Contract Percent 

School Estimate bid inc. 


102 Bronx $228,000 $ 495,000 117 
106 Bronx 445,000 929,000 109 
35 Brooklyn 684,590 1,191,840 74 
157 Queens 860,000 1,788,126 108 
26 Queens 668,000 1,427,000 114 


In addition to an average rise of 102 per cent 
in general construction, the board noted, actual 
contract prices showed heating and ventilating 
costs up 75 per cent; electrical and fixture prices, 
65 per cent; and plumbing and drainage, 58 per 
cent. 

To make the construction money go as far as 
possible, the board has placed a ceiling of $250,- 
000 on repairs to a single building. In view of 
cost increases, this limit may be lifted, and some 
schools taken off the list, or repairs may be held 
up. 

The board is engaged now in bringing up to 
date a six-year program of replacement and ex- 
pansion in the city schools plant of 800 buildings 
A program embracing 98 school structures was 
prepared, at a cost of $100,000,000 last spring 
Adjusting the cost estimates to current cost levels 
will confront the city with a $200,000,000 school 
building item. 


CINCINNATI USES PRIORITIES 

In developing its 1947 program of school-build 
ing rehabilitation and maintenance work, the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, school business department has 
developed a carefully prepared priority list. Under 
the direction of Business Manager R. W. Shafer, 
a running report is kept of each building for (a) 
indoor and outdoor painting, (b) plumbing re 
pairs, (c) heating and ventilating repairs, (d) 
electrical work, and (e) general maintenance. The 
last mentioned includes such important jobs as 
roof repairs, general carpentry repairs, etc 

Prior and during the war, a shortage of ma 
terials and of available financial resources ser 
iously curtailed the regular school-maintenance 
program. It was necessary to use nearly all of 
the available funds for wages and salaries. In 
1947, emphasis was placed on those types of 
repairs which are essential and for which materials 
are available. It is planned particularly to replace 
boilers, to improve plumbing, te check the heating 
and ventilating apparatus, and to undertake a re 
arrangement of classroom partitions and cabinet 
work where such changes are desirable for in 
structional purposes. 

For the present, it will be necessary to defe: 
brickwork and stonework, except where serious 
failure seems to be likely. In the entire program, 
says Mr. Shafer, the welfare of the children is 
considered paramount, but the economic preserva 
tion of the buildings is also taken into account. 


SAN FRANCISCO ANNUAL SCHOOL INSPECTION 

In San Francisco, Calif., each year, during the 
spring semester, an examination of the existing 
school plants is made by engineers representing 
the fire insurance companies, and a detailed re- 
port of fire hazards is presented 

Many of the conditions found can be remedied 
by better housekeeping and principals and jani 
tors are directed to examine their buildings care- 
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fully to discover possible rule violations and to 
apply remedial measures at once. 

Principals are asked to instruct their janitors 
to check on the following and make a written 
report to the assistant superintendent in charge 
of buildings and grounds: 

1. Only 15 amp. fuses may be used in branch circuits 
No “jumpers” are permitted in any fuse blocks 


5) 


2. Foot warmers in hallways must be cleaned thoro 
ighly once each month. 

3. Tight-fitting covers must be kept on drums con 
taining sweeping compound. 

4. Accumulations of old paper, stage properties of light 
wood and paper, Christmas trees, and similar materials 
constituting fire hazards, are forbidden in all parts of 
the school buildings 

5. The use of plenum chambers and boiler rooms as 


storage spaces for lumber is forbidden, Children must 
never be allowed to enter these rooms 

6. Oily rags, waste, and similar causes of spontaneous 
combustion must be placed in tightly covered metal trash 
cans. Suitable self-closing cans have been placed in all 
boiler rooms 


7. Covers must be kept closed over hatches to attic 
spaces 

8. Long extension cords for lights in attic spaces and 
storerooms should be replaced by wire in conduit or their 
use discontinued 

9. Auto-call and other fire alarm systems must be 
kept in order at all times for instant use by pupils ot 
teachers, 


BEEVILLE STARTS WORK ON EXTENDED 
BUILDING PROGRAM 

The board of education of Beeville, Tex., has 
taken steps for the sale of $600,000 worth of 
school bonds, which were approved by the voters 
at an election on March 11. The bonds will be 
retired over a period of 37 years, by increasing 
the total tax to $1.50. 

The proceeds of the bonds will be used in 
financing an extended school building program, 
to include a 12-room elementary school building, 
to cost $237,000; a new auditorium, to cost $146,- 
000; and additions to present buildings, to ‘cost 
$69,000. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

® Maple Heights, Ohio. The board of educa 
tion has let the contract for a seven-room addi 
tion to the Stafford elementary school, to include 
a kindergarten, a health clinic, a kitchen, and six 
additional classrooms. The board had_ also 
planned an addition to the high school, which 
has been delayed due to the high building costs. 
However, the board has employed an architect 
and is proceeding with plans for the ultimate 
expansion of this building to accommodate 1400 
students. The construction work will be financed 
with the proceeds of a bond issue approved by 
the voters a year and a half ago 
& Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 





Dr. Harold E. Moore, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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approved plans for the construction of the Pg. 
win elementary school, to cost $325,000. 

> Barrington, Ill. The high school board hy 
obtained a loan of $31,950 by the federal work 
agency to finance the construction of a new schoo! 
building. The money will be used for the prepara. 
tion of plans and specifications and for the super 
vision of construction. 

& On Saturday, March 29, 1947, five thousang 
citizens of Kankakee, IIl., went to the polls ang 
by a vote of three to one, approved a long-rang 
school program which had been presented by th 
board of education of the Kankakee School Djs. 
trict, School District Number 111. Four propos 
tions were submitted to the citizens in this elec 
tion. The first called for an additional indebtednes 
of 2% per cent for constructing and equipping 
school buildings. The second called for a 
increase of the educational tax rate to 1.04, Th 
third called for an increase of the building ta 
rate to .3750. The fourth authorized the board to 
issue bonds to the amount of $2,125,000. The pro. 
gram as outlined by the board calls for the con. 
struction of two junior high schools, one elemen- 
tary school, additions to three elementary schools 
and a high school gymnasium. 

® Natchez, Miss. The school board has en- 
ployed R. W. Naef, of Jackson, to prepare plans 
for the several projects in the school-building 
program, to cost $750,000. 

& Elgin, Ill. The board of education has taken 
steps toward the installation of modern lighting 
systems in the elementary schools. Last year, an 
experiment was conducted in the Sheridan School, 
and this year the plan will be extended to nine 
further schools. The cost of the improvement wil 
reach $16,000. 

® Charleston, Ill. The board of education ha 
obtained a loan of $21,850 from the federal works 
administration for financing the planning of a 
high school building, to cost approximately $700, 
000. Two new elementary school buildings are 
planned, to cost $125,000 to $150,000 each. 

> Louisville, Ky. The board of education i: 
going ahead with its plans for an extensive school- 
building program, to cost $8,000,000. An outside 
school planning expert will be employed. 

® Southern Pines, N. C. The board of education 
has awarded contracts for a 10-room elementary 
school, with library and offices, to cost $140,856 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of March, 1947, permanent 
school bonds for school-building construction in 
the amount of $25,597,072 were sold in 24 states 
The average yield of twenty municipalities re- 
ported by the Bond Buyer as of March 1 was 
1.91 per cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of March, 1947, contracts 
were let, in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun 
tains, for three school buildings, to cost $2,800,000 
['welve additional projects were reported in earlier 
stages of preparation, to cost an estimated 
54,800,000. 

Dodge reports that during March, 1947, con 
tracts were let in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains, for 199 educational buildings, to cost 
$21,445,000 


BUILDING COSTS 
The nationwide average building construction 
cost, as of March 1, 1947, is reported by Amer- 
ican Appraisal Company at 390, an increase 0! 
19 points since the first of the year 


OPEN NEW OFFICES 
Messrs. Childs & Smith, architects, Chicago 
Ill., have opened new offices in the Opera Build- 
ing at 20 North Wacker Drive. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
The widely attended Summer Conference 
School Buildings at Indiana University will take 
place July 25 and 26 at Bloomington, under the 
direction of Dr. Harold E. Moore, superintendent 
of schools, Mishawaka, Ind. Preceding the Com 
ference Dr. Moore will teach a_ three weeks 
course in schoolhouse planning and construction 
Leading architects, engineers, and educational ad- 
ministrators will take part in the program. 
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Low-cost duplication 


AND PROMPT 
DELIVERY, TOO! 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 


MODEL 90—popular efficiency . . . popular price. MODEL 91—takes pride in its work... gives you 
Quick, economical duplication forthe smaller school, results you're proud of. Clear, easy-reading copies 


the growing business, branch offices everywhere. solve paper work problems at low cost. 


Easier on the Eyes— 
Better Duplicated Copies 


Major improvement in stencil duplicating—that's the new 
high-visibility cushion sheet for use with Mimeotype (blue) 
stencil sheets. 

Easier to type stencil and proofread, easier, quicker 
corrections—high visibility. 

High-quality copy, sharp letter outlines, blacker repro- 


duction. 


Ask your distributor for details. 


The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


S MADE DICK COMPANY + CHICAGO 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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send his name and address. 


York or San Francisco. 
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@ School properties can be protected by a Page Chain Link 
Fence made of the metal best suited to your needs... corrosion- 
resisting Page Aluminum. . . rust-immune Page Stainless Steel 
. . . Page Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized . . . long- 
lasting Page-Armco Ingot Iron. Our nearby member knows 
local conditions and will confer with you on fence metals 
and styles, and will submit cost estimates without obligation. 
His firm is long-experienced and reliable, and will erect your 
fence expertly. Write for illustrated information and we will 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION+ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE+ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





SCHOOL COSTS IN MINNESOTA CITIES 


Property taxes in the cities of Minnesota vary 
so much because of inequalities of assessment 
and rates of taxation, that the mill rates for 
school purposes give no clue to actual amounts 
paid by the taxpayer. Wide variations occur also 
in the per pupil cost of operating the schools in 
the 42 city school districts, in the school share of 
the total city taxes, and in the receipts from state 
funds. A study prepared by Leroy Nielsen, of the 
Roosevelt Junior Hich School, Minneapolis, indi 
cates that the cities vary enormously in their 
actual effort to support education 

Mr. Nielsen’s study sought to determine the 
assessed value of a carefully described homestead 
in Minnesota which might be accurately valued 
at $4,000. In replies to his questionnaire, the re 
sults of which were checked for him by five gov 
ernment tax experts, the widest variations of the 
assessed true and full value of the property was 
met. Thus, in St. Paul, this homestead was as 
sessed at $4,100, while in neighboring Minneapolis 
it was valued at only $3,600. In other communi- 
ties, the value ranged from $4,000 in Mankato to 
as low as $1,340 in Eveleth. 

Similat differences occurred in the school main 
tenance tax in mills. The highest rate found was 
in Sauk Center where the 1945 school main 
tenance tax in mills was 67; in contrast, the 
lowest mill rate was 16.9 in Hibbing. The millage 
was 25.86 in Minneapolis and 21.20 in St. Paul; 
33.72 in Duluth; 41.21 in St. Cloud 

Neither the assessment nor the school mill rate 
provides an accurate clue to the actual amount 
of money paid for the conduct of the schools 
The highest actual amount paid per thousand 


dollars’ assessment was $57.57 in Northfield, and 
the lowest was $12.60 in Virginia. 

There were similar variations in the actual cost 
of conducting the schools per elementary pupil 
enrolled. The highest per pupil cost of educating 
an elementary school pupil was in the community 
of Eveleth where the cost was $314.03. Approach 
ing this cost were Chisholm, $391.85; Virginia, 
$290.94. The lowest cost was $74.27 in Thief 
River Falls, and the next lowest was $74.77 in 
Anoka. The accompanying table provides the sig- 
nificant figures for the ten largest cities in the 
state 
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Minneapolis $3,600 25.86 $23.27 $101.13 
St. Paul 4,100 21.20 22.05 89.55 
Duluth 2,800 33.72 23.60 120.98 
Rochester 3,975 41.21 40.96 146.67 
St. Cloud 3,000 45.68 34.26 111.27 
Winona 3,200 29.11 23.29 117.52 
Austin 256 43.68 35.56 93.12 
Hibbing 16.9 220.07 
Mankato 4,000 38.9 38.90 109.61 
Faribault 2,800 43.7 30.59 100.07 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® More than one half of Virginia’s uncondi 
tional general fund has been earmarked for educa 
tion for the current biennium, according to J 
H. Bradford, state director of the Division of the 
Budget. A classified summary of general fund 
appropriations shows that education receives the 
largest part of the total amount appropriated for 
the biennium of 1946-48. For the public school 
system alone, including teachers’ retirement, ap- 
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propriations were made of $50,772,420, represent 
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ing 47.93 per cent of the total of all uncondi- 
tional appropriations. For education as a whole, 
the appropriations are $61,327,689, or 57.89 per 
cent of the total. This is an increase over 1944-46 
of $12,975,835 
®& Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,501,970 for 1947, which is 
an increase of $501,233 over 1946. The largest 
item is $2,140,343 for employees’ salaries 
®& The voters of Bloomington, IIl., on April 7 
approved a school referendum to provide a tax 
rate of 90 cents, which will insure a fund of 
$720,000. The additional tax money is needed to 
insure an adequate school program, and to retain 
competent teachers on the school staff 
& Dayton, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $6,500,000 for the schoo! 
year 1947-48. Included in the budget are wage 
programs for 260 noneducational employees, with 
increases ranging from 5 to 12 per cent. 
®& The Missouri State Chamber of Commerce is 
supporting a campaign for increased revenues for 
the schools of the state. At a state-wide meeting 
in Jefferson City, more than 300 business and 
professional men voted to approve the program 
The chamber’s committee on education is com 
posed of more than one hundred members, with 
Allen May, chairman; Dr. J. Ray Cable, vice- 
chairman; and H. C. Rethwisch, secretary. C. J 
Burger, superintendent of schools of Washington, 
Mo., is a member of the executive committee. 
® Boston, Mass. The 1947-48 budget of the 
school board calls for $18,639,639. The largest 
item is $13,360,111 for salaries of the instructional 
staff, and $1,221,806 for the school custodians 
staff 
® Lincoln, Neb. The school board has beet 
authorized to increase its mill levy from 17 to 20 
mills, which permits a maximum of 20 mills for 
operational purposes, with an additional amount 
for debt service. The additional funds will be 
used to pay salary increases and to make nec- 
essary repairs to the school buildings. 
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Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, Iilinois 


In the School Shops of America 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 100-F 


Describes and illustrates all South 
Bend Engine Lathes, Toolroom 
Lathes and Turret Lathes. Also 
attachments and accessories for 
special classes of work. 


OUTH BEND LATHE WOR KS 


LATHE 
-) EAST MADISON 


STREET © + SOUTH BENDB 22, INDIANA 


Today, in the School Shops of America, tomorrow’s indus- 
trial leadership is getting its start. Here industry's future 
technicians, supervisors, and top management are being 
trained — and they must be trained right. 


The selection of South Bend Precision Lathes for vocational 
training is a logical choice. With them you will be training 
students on tools that are widely used in the production 
lines and toolrooms of industry. This will give them the 
practical experience — the know-how that will enable them 
to advance rapidly to important positions. 


Their excellent design and rugged construction make South 
Bend Lathes ideal for training purposes. Their ease of oper- 
ation, safety features and precision accuracy are just as 
important in the school shop as in the manufacturing plant. 
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Cleans THE MOST DELICATE DECORATIONS 
AND THE DIRTIEST BOILERS 





The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


For a quarter of a century, Spencer Central 
Vacuum Systems were installed primarily to 
clean floors. 

Special tools, easily manipulated on all 
kinds of floor surfaces, backed up by power- 
ful vacuum, resulted in faster, better cleaning 
at lower ultimate costs. 

In the meantime, other uses have become 
dominant in the minds of architects and build- 
ing superintendents. Spencer cleans radia- 
tors, filters, and boiler tubes, and often saves 
its cost on these items alone in a few years. 

In every kind of building it does something 
special—an extra dividend at no extra cost. 

In schools, its chalk trays; in theatres, pro- 
jection machinery; in hotels, rugs; in stores, 
its displays, and in hospitals, dry mops. 

Let us give you reasons why Spencer Vac- 
uum Cleaning will result in a better cleaned 
building at less cost in the long run. 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
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decades held that the requirements for school toilet rooms 
are too high. Every partial study has shown excessive 
numbers of toilets and urinals, representing too high 





first cost and operating expense. The present study gives 











PUBLICATIONS 


School Lunchrooms 
| S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1946 


ample evidence that the earlier investigators are right 
and that the local and state code requirements should 
be modified. The study which extended to 34 schools 
in 25 towns and counties, involved careful time-usé 
studies ofesome 40,000 children. The final recommenda 
tions of the study are in brief: 

No. 19 “In planning the installation of toilet facilities on 


Paper, 23 pp., 10 cents the basis of higher ratios of adequacy, it becomes im 
This bulletin outlines the basic information which portant that the facilities be properly located with re 
school people require for planning and equipping the spect to the flow of traffic and the ac cessibility to other 
lunchrooms desirable under the federal assistance program facilities such as libraries, gymnasiums, corridor junc 
The plans and equipment outlines include both _ the tions, and study halls. It is generally accepted that these 


kitchens and the dining rooms 


Utilization of School Sanitary Facilities 


facilities should be placed for each sex upon each floor 
f the building and that the number of facilities on each 
floor bear a definite relationship to the pupil capacity of 


Paper, 35 pp., 10 cents. American Council on Educa each floor, Additional facilities should be provided for 


tion, Washington, D. ¢ 
Specialists in schoolhouse planning have for 





mmunity use, for the cafeteria, and for playgrounds 
several in excess of those determined by ratios to pupils and 
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should be properly located with respect to these service. 
The installations should take account of the maximy, 
enrollment housed in the building at a given time. 

The field data in this study disclosed wide variatiog 
in the ratios of installations and maximum utilization ay 
might be cited in defense of existing requirements, 
school authorities will accept the median ratios of existing 
facilities as indicative of a more satisfactory relationship 
of the proper number of fixtures than present subjectiy, 
opinion asserts, the number of units necessary to accommo. 
date pupils adequately might well be reduced. 

Based upon the waiting time and the ratios of maximy, 
utilization as revealed by this study, the following ratig 
appear to be adequate and reasonable 


Girls’ toilet units Rati 
Elementary School ; . 1:35 
Secondary school . cnwe 1:45 

Boys’ toilet units er eeeee 1:10 

Boys’ urinals ..... ca a 1:30 

Lavatories 
Elementary school 1:60 
Secondary school 1:10 


When elementary and high school grades are house 
within a single building, the standards for sanitar 
facilities should be the same as those proposed for es 
mentary schools 

The ratios are recommended only on the condition ths 
not less than two fixtures of each type be installed jp 
each toilet room. This qualification is suggested to mee 
the pupils’ needs when a single fixture may be out of 
order 7 

rhe present study was projected in 1939. It is to bk 
hoped that further school plant research studies of ventils 
tion, lighting, etc will be made with less long intervals 
or time 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Guide, 1947 
Vol. 25. Cloth, 912 pp., $6. American Society 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers, New York 10, N. Y 
This book is a “must” item in the business office of 
any large school system. In evidence, it may be r 
called that it represents the collective experience « 
more than fifty practicing engineers and technical r 
searchers in the field of air conditioning, heating, vent 
lation, steam engineering, and the underlying sciences 
rhe following summary of changes in the work are t 
be noted 

1. The chapter on Cooling Load has been rewritten 
Methods of determining components of heat and vapor 
gain are given in detail for homogeneous and composite 
walls. A detailed example in determining cooling load is 
included 

2. Treatment of Fuels and Combustion has been en 
larged. Formulas for heat losses accompanying combus 
tion have been added and charts are included for eas 
determination of flue gas losses. In the chapter on Hot 
Water Heating Systems and Piping examples in piping 
design have been simplified. A formula for sizing closed 
expansion tanks has been added 

3. Information on use and installation of air cleaners 
has been added to the chapter on Air Cleaning Systems 

4. The chapter on Unit Air Conditioners, Unit Ait 
Cleaners, Attic Fans has been rewritten to includ 
improved sections on features of construction and factor 
influencing operation and application of unit equipment 

5. The chapter on Dehumidification by Sorbent Ma 
terials has been revised to include present knowledge and 
practice in the sorbents field 

6. The chapter on Refrigeration includes a description 
f the air refrigeration cyck 

7. The Air Duct Design chapter includes a friction 
ss chart for ducts as small as | inches and a new 
chart facilitating corrections for pipe roughness 

8. The chapter on Water Services has been extended 
to include information on the design of cold water piping 
systems. Charts provide friction loss for both rough and 
fairly rough pipe 

The catalog data section has been brought up to date 


Fourth Annual Report, Bureau of Plant Operation 
and Maintenance, New York City 
Compiled by Harold D. Hynds, Supt. Published by the 
board of education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y 
The Annual Report of the Bureau of Plant Operation 
of New York City schools, for the fiscal year July ! 
1945, to June 30, 1946, reviews a vast operation, with 
778 buildings having a book value in excess of 50 
million dollars, and a site value of 100 million dollars, 
and costing for total operation and maintenance, 15 2/3 
million dollars. Of this amount there was spent fo 
maintenance alone, 314 million dollars; for custodidl 
salaries, 734 million dollars; for fuel, 134 million dollars) 
for power and water, 1 1/3 million dollars; for genem 
repairs, 3 1/3 million dollars. The report includes 
tional reports on major duties such as finance, plant 
operation, maintenance, fuel management, research anc 
planning, and bureau shops . 
The report gives a clear picture of the vast variety, 
volume, and significance of the bureau’s services, a0 
how the budget dollar is being spent. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Hynds desires that the report provide 
(Concluded on page 78) 
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Choose School Buses for SAFETY, 
DEPENDABILITY and ECONOMY! 


In choosing school buses you have an im- 
portant responsibility. It is the choice of equip- 
ment that offers maximum safety, dependability 


and economy. 


Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis have 
long been highly esteemed by school bus 
authorities for each of these important factors. 


Dodge hydraulic brakes, particularly, have 


been acclaimed for their SAFETY, depend- 
ability and ease of action. 


Chassis offered by Dodge are engineered and 
*‘ Job-Rated’’ —exclusively for school buses. They 
meet all of the exacting standards that have 
been established by NEA. 


Your Dodge dealer will gladly explain the many 
advantages of Dodge ‘“Job-Rated’” chassis, 
particularly the safety and dependability they 
will bring to your school bus operation. See 
him —soon! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS FOR BODIES ACCOMMODATING 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 AND 60 PASSENGERS 








aR Bee 





160° wheelbase with 109 H.P. 
engine. Accommodates bodies 
to carry either 30 or 36 pupils. 


a 


178” wheelbase with 109 H.P. 
engine. Accommodates bodies 
to carry either 36 or 42 pupils. 








200° wheelbase with 109 H.P. 
engine. Accommodates bodies 
to carry either 42 or 48 pupils. 





220” wheelbase with 114 H.P. 
“Job-Rated” engine and 5 
speed transmission. Will accom- 
modate bodies to carry 54 pupils. 





235" wheelbase with 115 H.P. 
**Job-Rated” engine and 5- 
speed transmission. Wili accom- 
modate bodies to carry 60 pupils. 


DG E esse snus oussis 
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SEALED PORES 


Hardwood floors in dining rooms and cafe- 
terias must be protected against TWO 
dangers .. . (1) Damage from spilled foods 
and drinks . . . (2) Damage from the abra- 
sion of foot traffic. 


PYRA-SEAL 


treatment will safeguard your floors against 
BOTH dangers. That’s because PYRA- 
SEAL is much more than a floor finish. It’s 
a floor SEAL. It seals the pores in the wood, 



















actually becoming a part of the wood thus 
| sealing out the moisture, grease or acid that 
injure the floor. PYRA-SEAL outwears 
ordinary finishes many times over. Dries to 
a hard smooth, yet non-slip finish that will 
not chip, crack or peel. The most practical 


seal a wood floor can have... and the most 










economical. 
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PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS material to explain the broad principles of modular co- 
(Concluded from page 76) ordination, their connection with the various stages of 
the public and the school board with a record of work the architect’s work, and their application to different 


classes of building products and types of construction. It 
offers complete and helpful information relating to ma- 
sonry, structural facing tile, custom masonry, floors, wood 
frame, windows, doors, glass block, skeleton frame, stairs, 
together with examples of working drawings and 
explanations. 


done, but that the facts presented ‘‘encourage responsible 
interest of the Bureau members in their relationship to 
the organization and to one another.” 

School-business executives will be particularly inter 
ested in plans of standard (a) school furniture storerooms 


(db) istodians’ ground equipment room, (c) storage 
' t ] “a ) ] r r 
= inder school grandstands and (d school incinera Test Effect of Overfire Air Jets on Boiler Efficiency 
Compiled by Richard B. Engdahl and John H. Stang 
A62 Guide for Modular Co-ordination Paper, 4 pp. Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 912 Oliver 
By Myron W. Adams and Prentice Bradley. Cloth Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
290 pp 314 illus $10. Modular Service Association An abstract of a report to the Technical Advisory 
110 Arlington St Boston 16, Mass. Board, Bituminous Coal Research, written by two ex- 
This book on modular co-ordination is offered as a perts of the Battelle Memorial Institute, giving the results 
guide to assist school architects and engineers in apply- f an investigation into the effect of overfire air jets on 
ing modular co-ordination to building plans and details boiler efficiency. Both fuel engineers and power plant 
It was prepared after long study of the problem by a men will be interested in the report that “operation of 
committee of experts, and has the approval of the Amer- the jets reduces the amount of soot and carbon carried 
ican Standards Association in gases entering the boiler,’’ and that it is effective in 
The book comprises accurate scale drawings and text preventing smoke formation 
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Heating and Ventilating Recommendations for 
New York State Schools 


Prepared under the direction of Don L. Essex, 

39 pp. Published by the University of the State of Ne 
York, Albany, N. Y. 

This report, a result of a study made by a committy 
of the Division of School Buildings and Grounds of th 
New York State Department of Education, determines th 
standards of heating and ventilation to be set up fy 
maintaining healthful and comfortable conditions in schog 
buildings. The official regulations provided as a result ¢ 
the study will require the following thermal environmen 
during the heating season: 

Design Correspondin 
operative 700m air 
Type of Space temp. temp. 
a) Sedentary activity, as for 
example in classrooms, au- 
ditoriums, offices, cafeterias 70 deg. 68-72 deg 
(30 in. abor 
floor) 
6) Moderate activity, as for ex- 
ample in corridors, stairways, 
shops, laboratories, kitchens 68 deg. 66-70 deg, 


(60 in. abor 
floor) 
c) Vigorous activity, as for ex- 
ample in gymnasiums...... 65 deg. 60-70 deg. 
(60 in. above 
floor) 
d) Special cases—lockers and 
shower roOMS.......--s.e06 78 deg. 76-80 deg 
(60 in. abo: 
floor) 
Swimming pool area....... 83 deg. 80-86 deg. 
(60 in. above 
floor) 


Maximum air temperature gradient from floor to 60 in, 
above the floor shall not exceed 5 deg., and preferably 
not exceed 3 deg. 

Air movement in zones of occupancy shall not exceed 
25 linear feet per minute 

The regulations have been extended to provide improved 
“thermal environment”’ during the nonheating season: 

Thermal Environment During the Nonheating Season 

1. Where extensive summer use of rooms in a schod 
building is anticipated in any area where outdoor summe 
temperatures are high, the department may require the 
installation of air-conditioning systems designed to pm 
duce inside temperatures as indicated below: 


Outdoor temperature Inside temperature 
80 deg 75 deg. 
90 deg. 78 deg. 
95 deg 80 deg. 


. 


2. As an alternative to the above, the department may 
require electric fans or similar apparatus which will i» 
crease turbulent air movement within such spaces & 
those specified above to 100 feet per minute 
Atmospheric Hazards and Quality 

1. In classrooms, provision for air change shall bk 
made which, in the judgment of the department, wil 
provide a minimum air change of 10 cubic feet per 
minute per occupant. For effective thermal operation is 
mild weather a design factor of 15 c.f.m. is desirable, 

2. In rooms planned for close assembly a minimum 
air change of 10 c.f.m. per occupant shall be provided is 
order to remove odors. Additional air change, depending 
largely upon wall exposure, may be required for effective 
thermal operation in mild weather. 

3. In rooms where there is danger of toxic substance 
occurring in large concentrations, or where odors mt 
likely to be strong, or where overheating is likely to 
occur, special ventilating equipment adequate to relieve 
the situation and entirely independent of the ventilating 
system serving the rest of the building shall be installed. 

4. There shall be furnished with the plans and spect 
fications a brief, clear, and nontechnical description a 
the heating and ventilating system, together with & 
structions for operation. 


School Library Association of California 

Bulletin March, 1947. Issued by the Association # 
Bakersfield, Calif. Gladys N. Stager, 1600 K St, 
Bakersfield. 

The entire issue of the bulletin is devoted to th 
functional planning, decoration, and equipment of school 
libraries. Architect Frank Wynkoop contributes a discus 
sion of the design problems; Dr. Charles Bursch dis 
cusses the remodeling of the library; Sue Hefley dis 
cusses the librarian’s preplanning of a library room, 
and Grace Jones presents planning for audio-visual 


service 


Pupils’ Day in Court 

Paper, 7 pp. Compiled and published by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, Was 
ington, D. C ; 

This review of 1946 court decisions involves public 
school pupils in 12 cases reported in* 1946, dealing with 
transportation problems other than pupil injuries, bat 
including attendance, fraternities, etc 
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their safety is your responsibility. 


That’s why it’s so important for you to see that your 


buses assure a safe ride at all times. Make certain they So check into the safety advantages of the NoSPIN 
don’t skid when roads are wet or icy. Be positive that Differential. Call your truck dealer or local Truckstell 
lack of traction won’t make them stall at railroad distributor. Or write The Truckstell Company, 1274 


For as soon 


SCHOOL 


But in the next moment 


responsibilities begin! 


crossings and dangerous intersections. 


The way to prevent these hazards is to prevent wheel- 
spin. You can do so by having each of your buses 


equipped with a NoSPIN Differential . . . proved in 


more than 100,000 installations. 


Sa enema 


rAMEhS rate 


... your This famous automatic-locking differential gives 


as children board 


any one of your school buses, 
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full driving power to both rear wheels. When 
one wheel loses some traction, the remaining 
traction—plus all that of the opposite wheel—is 
available to move the bus. Both wheels must 
rotate when power is applied! 


Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Send for your free copy of this fully illus- 
trated 4-page folder, together with copies 
of unsolicited testimonial letters from 
school bus operators. Tells you about all 
the advantages of the NoSPIN Differential 





The Truckstell Company, Dept. SB-5 
1274 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Yes I'm interested in the safety advantages of the NoSPIN 
Differential. Please send free descriptive literature. copies of 
testimonial letters, and name of my nearest Truckstell distributor. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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ONLY 1 tb. Hand Pressure | 119 


Puts 20 on the Drill 


Te ba 


SKILDRILL : 
STAND ". i 


Precision made for greater accuracy 
and easy operation. Fits most portable 
electric Sku Druis. Drill can be 
inserted or removed in a few seconds. 
Most useful combination you can have 
in your maintenance or manual train- 
ing shop. Ask your distributor about 
a demonstration. 


SKILSAW, INC. 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Factory Branches in All 
Principal Cities 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS WILL MEET IN NIAGARA FALLS, 
ONTARIO 


The fourth annual convention of the Ontario 
Association of School-Business Officials will be 
held in the General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., May 25 to 27. President C. Harvey Fuller 
will preside 

At the three-day program, various speakers 
will take part, discussing a variety of topics re 
lated to school business. J. M. McGrigor, of Galt, 
will talk on “Community Use of School Build- 
ings”; J. W. Bateman will discuss “Modernizing 
Schools for Lighting Improvements”; J. F 
Huggins, of Peterborough, will talk on “Purchas- 
ing Methods in Smaller Cities”; D. H. Osborne, 
of Toronto, will discuss the subject, “Liability 
of Boards for Accidents”; Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
New York City, will discuss “Planning Tomor- 
row’s School Buildings”; Harold Lockhart, Mor 
ton Grove, Ill., will talk on ‘‘Radiant Heating”; 
and Charles R. Conquergood, Toronto, will dis 
cuss “Public Relations in School Board 
Business.” 


CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS TO BE BLACK-LISTED? 

The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, in its convention at Chicago, 
March 28, voted to hold until June 29 the black- 
listing of the Chicago high schools. The Associa- 
tion has been considering for nearly a year the 
withdrawal of accrediting the schools unless its 
recommendations concerning the elimination of 
politics in the school administration are complied 
with. The corrections asked in 1946 by the Asso- 
ciation required: (1) that administrative respon- 
sibility be centered in the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools; and (2) that a “politically 
independent” board of education be provided for 

At present, under the so-called Otis law, the 
superintendent, the business manager, and the at 
torney of the board of education are co-ordinate 
officers, and the superintendent does not have a 


£ 
P|: 


%, we 6 Pp 


et 


free hand in selecting and assigning teachers and 
in carrying on other professional work under final 
board approval. The board itself has been charged 
with political activities, and only within the year 
past the agitation carried on by various citizen 
groups, the N.E.A., and the Association led to 
extensive changes in the personnel of the board 
In spite of the fact that six of the eleven mem 
bers of the board have been chosen under a plan 
providing that a committee of college presidents 
nominate members to be appointed by the mayor, 
the Association felt that sufficient progress had 
not been made to free the schools from political 
control 

If the Chicago city authorities do not meet 
the Association’s requirements, all graduates of 
the high schools will be required to pass entrance 
examinations in colleges of their choice. The 
scholastic standards of none of the Chicago high 
schools has been questioned by the North Central 
Association. 

THE LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 

The Louisiana School Boards Association, which 
has been in existence for nine years, is now meet- 
ing the hopes of its founders, who organized the 
first association in New Orleans, in January, 1938. 
With its very limited means, the Association has 
done much to aid the cause of education in the 
state. It has participated in a variety of move- 
ments, legislative and otherwise, calculated to im- 
prove the school system. The Association, through 
its legislative committee is making its influence 
felt in Baton Rouge. More than this, it is making 
better school board members throughout the state. 
The type of conventions held have been instruc- 
tional courses designed to better qualify board 
members to do their jobs. 

It was only natural, then, that at the last con- 
vention, the membership decided that it wished 
an enlarged and fuller program. Resolutions were 
adopted to put this into effect in January, 1947. 
Among other things, they called for the selection 
of an executive secretary and the publishing of a 
monthly journal. 


Built Up to an Exact Standard 
Not Down to a Cut Price 
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NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY + | sake 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 





Steel Precision— 
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Pinion 
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Fred G. Thatcher, who had ably served th 
Association as secretary-treasurer since its orga 
ization, was unanimously selected for the office 

The administrative council preferred that th 
office of the Association should be in Bato 
Rouge, but because of a lack of suitable offie 
space, it was decided to open temporary offices 2 
Monroe. Dr. Cline, of Northeast Junior College 
offered an office in the library building. The offe 
was accepted and Mr. Thatcher is now directing f 
the business of his office from there. As executive 
secretary, Mr. Thatcher is acting as editor @ 
The Boardman, the monthly journal of th 
Association 

The Louisiana School Boards Association wi 
hold its annual convention at New Orleans, Jum 
30 and July 1. Information concerning the pr 
gram will be available shortly from Executive 
Secretary Fred G. Thatcher, Northeast Junior 
College, New Orleans 


McCAHEY CITES CHICAGO SCHOOL GAINS 


James B. McCahey, who has resigned as pres 
dent of the Chicago board of education afte 
serving from 1933 to 1947, declared in a final 
report to the board that his incumbency had wh 
nessed vast changes in the Chicago school system. 
From virtual bankruptcy in 1933, with un 
salaries totaling $26,000,000, and unpaid bills of 
$5,500,000, the schools have been put on a sound 
basis, both financially and scholastically. 

The school plant at present is in excellent cor 
dition and permanent school quarters have bet 
provided for the more than 700 portables 
other makeshift quarters which existed in 19% 
The length of the school term has been extended 
to ten months; teachers and employees are pa® 
in full on time; and current bills are discounted 
The present tax levy, with considerably highe! 
salaries and higher costs for materials, has bee 
reduced by $3,622,000 below the 1931 levy @ 
$77,324,131. This has been edone, McCahey & 
clared, by eliminating waste and extravagance 4 
nonessential positions 
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LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 


SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor 


finishing expense by applying 
Seal-O-San Heavy Duty Floor 


Finish to classroom and corridor floors. It penetrates deeply 
and forms a wear-resisting seal that withstands the punish- 
ment of countless scuffling feet, and keeps out moisture from 
snow or rain. Floors look beautiful and new and stay clean for 
a much longer time. Scrubbing is almost entirely eliminated 
and maintenance cost is low. Write for more facts now. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA @ 


SEAL-O-SAN 


FLOOR 


HEAVY 


DUTY 


TORONTO 





FINISH 
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> Dr. Ira M. Aten, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Highland Park, Mich., until his retirement 
in 1941, died in a hospital on March 23. Dr. Allen 
attended Lawrence College, Columbia University, the 
University of Chicago, and was graduated from the 
Harvard Law School. 

® Supr. Frep B. House, of Warrensburg, Mo., has 
been re-elected for another year. 

® Wrirarp B. Spatprnc, of Portland, Ore., has been 
named dean of the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

® Joun D. Rice, of Kearney, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendency at Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

® Jor L. Gerrys, of Atlantic, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent at Oskaloosa. 

® Max S. Smirn, of North Muskegon, Mich., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Niles. He succeeds Floyd 
Crawford. 


® Ermer W. Rowtey, of the Joliet township high 
school, Joliet, Ill., has been named dean of the Joliet 
Junior College, to succeed Ira D. Yaggy. 

® Leeranp W. Van Lanincuam, of Jefferson City, 
Mo., has been elected superintendent of the grade school 
system at Belleville, Ill 

®& Supr. R. V. Linosey, of Galesburg, IIl., has been 
re-elected for another term. 

®& Supr. L. P. Sewer, of Peterson, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for another year. 

® Gorpon G. Humsert has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Lima, Ohio, to succeed J. M. Reed. 

® Lynn Miter has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Lafayette, Ind., to succeed Morris E. McCarty. 
®> Supr. Joun P. Mann, of Appleton, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

® G. Martin Horer, of Decatur, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent at Blair. 

® Four schoolmen, whose services total nearly 150 
years in Nebraska, have recently been retired. More 
than one third of the service belonged to Eugene G. 
Hopkins, of Wilber, who was credited with 51% years’ 
service; Ward H. Hardy, of Kearney, had served 40 
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years; J. G. Ludlam, Lincoln, 36% years; and Henry 
Schleiger, of Sutton, 26% years. 

® The Boston, Mass., school committee has elected 
Dennis C. HAtey assistant superintendent of schools, 

®& Supt. E. J. Hannum, of Lamont, Iowa, has bee, 
re-elected for another year. 

® Epwarp Rance, of Colesburg, Iowa, has accepted the 
superintendency at Prairie City. 

> Natt B. Burpank, of Concord, N. H., has bees 
elected superintendent of schools at Melrose, Mass. 
® Supt. Frank Srotts, of Mulhall, Okla., has beeg 
re-elected for the next year. 

® Frank W. Ketter has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Sturgeon Bay, Wis 

® Epcar Suroyer, formerly at Bronxville, N. Y., has 
been appointed administrative assistant for the public 
schools of Shaker Heights, Ohio. He will assume his 
new duties on August 1. 

®> Joun A, JENSEN, principal of the junior high school 
and grade school at Fulton, Mo., will be awarded the 
master of science degree by the University of Illinois ip 
June. Mr. Jensen majored in the fields of school ad 
ministration and supervision. 

® Joun A. Byorce, of Ellsworth, Wis., has accepted 
the superintendency at Oconto, where he succeeds L, 
W. Fulton. 

®&E. J. Ossmann has been elected superintendent of 
schools at St. Ignace, Mich., to succeed William A, 
Ellsworth 

& Supt. Paut C. Fawtey, of Powell, Wyo., will retir 
at the end of the school year and will enter Indians 
University to take graduate work in education. Mr, 
Fawley has completed twelve and one-half years’ service 
in Powell. 

> Super. E. J. O'Leary, of Oglesby, Ill., has been re 
elected for another year, with a substantial increase ip 
salary 

® LaVere P. CusHMan, of Vicksburg, Mich., has ae- 
cepted the superintendency at Greenville 

® Leo J. Brunette, of Stephenson, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bark River 

& Supt. J. J. Vinevarp, of Nevada, Mo., has bees 
re-elected for his eleventh year 

® Supt. Froyp G. Berts, of Wharton, Tex., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

®& Lovis W. ARMSTRONG, of Maquoketa, Iowa, has 
accepted the superintendency at Pendleton, Ore. 

®& GLEN C. Hornsuckie, of Henderson, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent at Essex 

> Supr. Cuester A. Beaver, of Yankton, S. Dak., has 
been re-elected for his twenty-first year 

® Ecprep BerksurrReE has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Wayland, Iowa, to succeed J. W. Pritchard. 
> E. R. Butrerwortu, of Ainsworth, Iowa, has ac 
cepted the superintendency at Dow City 

® Tuomas R. Core, professor of school administration 
at the University of Washington College of Education, 
has been appointed to serve overseas for sixty days as 
a consultant on General MacArthur’s staff relative to 
educational problems. His work will be to advise and 
assist educational officials of Japanese and Korean insti- 
tutions of higher learning and the staff of the ministry 
of education in Japan and the department of education 
in Korea in establishing methods of accreditation for 
institutions of secondary and college levels. 

> Dr. M. G. NEALE, professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, has been given a leave of 
absence for the spring quarter to engage in educational 
work in Japan and Korea. He will be on the educational 
staff of General MacArthur. During his 90 days in Japaa 
and Korea he will advise and assist in the development 
of a plan for financial support of education in those 
countries in accordance with plans for reorganization of 
administrative structure and control. Dr. Neale plans 
to return to Minneapolis in time for the opening of the 
1947 summer session of the University. 

> tL. H. Perit, for many years superintendent of 
schools at Chanute, Kans., retired on April 1. Mr. Petit 
has been widely known for his annual compilation of 
“Poems to Live By.” 

® Dr. Frank A. JENSEN, 65, superintendent of LaSalle, 
Peru, Ill., high school, died on March 30. 

® Rosert B. Boyce, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has bees 
elected superintendent of schools at Milwood, to succeed 
Clarence E. Leonard. 

> Supr. D. R. Burrraw, of Elsie, Mich., has resigned 
and will enter the University of Michigan to begi@ 
work on his Ph.D. degree. 

® F. L. Docken has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Bloomfield, Iowa, to succeed C. R. Cronk. 

> Geratp C. Bryan, of Glenwood, Iowa, has beet 
elected superintendent at Corydon, to succeed Ward T. 
North. 

® Harotp Reep, of Ceresco, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Fairmont. 

®& Supr. W. P. Pickett, of Vidalia, Ga., has been 
elected for another year 

® Supt. R. F. VANpERsTOEP, of Ellsworth, Iowa, bas 
been re-elected for the next year 

® Victor Dranem, of Harlan, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent at Irwin 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 
(Concluded from page 52) 

10. Keep in touch with congressional develop- 
ments affecting United States participation in 
UNESCO and encourage your representatives in 
Congress to support the legislation and appropria- 
tions necessary to enable the United States to 
fully carry eut its responsibilities to UNESCO. 


The UNESCO Budget 

UNESCO must have an adequate budget in 
order to become a positive, winning influence for 
peace. The success of UNESCO is dependent on 
the extent to which its member nations provide 
funds for its operation and for projects to imple- 
ment its objectives in their own countries. The 
first session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO authorized an operating budget of $6,- 
000,000 in 1947 and the’ establishment of a sup- 
plementary revolving fund. However, no nation 
has appropriated funds for UNESCO as yet and 
the organization is subsisting at present on a loan 
of $750,000 from the United Nations. 


United States Appropriations 
for UNESCO 


Congress will soon act on the United States 
appropriation for UNESCO. The budget estimates 
of the U. S. Department of State for the year 
1947-48 that have been submitted to Congress 
include the following provisions for the financial 
support of UNESCO activities: (1) $3,060,000 as 
the United States share of the UNESCO budget; 
(2) $400,000 as the United States share of the 
UNESCO Revolving Fund; (3) $203,000 fer the 
expenses of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO and for sending delegations to sessions 
of the General Conference of UNESCO; (4) 
$148,000 for a departmental staff in the Office of 
International Information and Cultural Affairs at 
work on UNESCO matters. 

These requests are part of the state department’s 
pending appropriation bill that before July 1 will 
come before the Congressional Appropriations 
Committees for action. The congressmen on the 
House Subcommittee that will consider appropria- 
tions for the U. S. Department of State are: 
Republicans — Karl Stefan (Neb.), chairman, and 
Ivor D. Fenton (Pa.), Robert Franklin Jones 
(Ohio), and Walt Horan (Wash.); Democrats 
John J. Rooney (N. Y.), J. Vaughn Gary (Va.), 
and Thomas J. O’Brien (Ill.). 

Senators on the Senate Subcommittee that will 
consider state department appropriations are: 
Republicans — John H. Ball (Minn.), chairman, 
and Styles Bridges (N. H.), Kenneth S. Wherry 
(Neb.), C. Wayland Brooks (Ill.), Homer Fer- 
guson (Mich.), Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.) ; 
Democrats — Pat McCarran (Nev.), Kenneth 
McKellar (Tenn.), Millard E. Tydings (Md.), 
Carl Hayden (Ariz.), Theodore F. Green (R. I.) 
Congressman John Taber of New York is chair- 
man of the full Committee on Appropriations, 
U. S. House of Representatives; Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire is chairman of the full 
Committee on Appropriations, U. S. Senate. 


Sources of Information About UNESCO 


The U. S. Department of State in Washington 
has a UNESCO Relations Staff which maintains 
liaison between UNESCO's international head- 
quarters in Paris, France (UNESCO House, 19 
Rue Kleber), and the government of the United 
States and which serves as a staff for the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. Information 
about UNESCO — what it is, why it was estab- 
lished, and what it is doing to achieve its objec- 
lives— may be had from Charles A. Thomson, 
Executive Secretary of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, Washington 25, D. C. 

Free descriptive materials about the history, 
Program, and organization of UNESCO is avail- 
able from the Division of Public Liaison, U. S. 
Departm¢ nt of State, Washington 25, D. C., which 
will send single copies free on request. These in- 
clude reports of the first meeting of the U. S. 
National Commission (State Dept. Pub. 2726; 25 
cents) and of the U. S. Delegation to the first 
session in Paris. An account of the first U. S. 
National Conference is in preparation. 
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Do the job right... with speedy, labor-saving 
AMERICAN DeLuxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 
chines! They save time and cut costs! They’re 
versatile—plenty of power for steel wooling... 
polishing ... scrubbing... buffing. Easy to oper- 
ate... dependable. 

Designed for either riding-on-head or riding- 
on-wheel operation. Efficient on all types of 
floors. Sizes include machines with a brush 
spread of 13, 15 or 17 inches. Write for full 
details. The American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co., 547 So. St. Clair Street, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Floor Machine Manufacturers Since 1903 


i AMERICAN 


Delaxe FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
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How to Remove 
Your School’s “Battle Scars” Easily 


After nine 
months o 

heavy traffic, 
any school is 
bound to carry “battle scars.” 
But these can be removed easily 


period, and sparkling cleanli- 
ness restored by the Churchill 
method. Dust and marks on 


example, can be removed in a 
jiffy with Old Castle Soap—long 
noted for its thorough cleansing 
power, yet safe to use on the 
most sensitive surface. On waxed 


clean-up, 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 

MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


GALESBURG, 


TEACHERS DO NOT HAVE THE LEGAL 
RIGHT TO STRIKE 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Many legal justifications for charges arise 
when such a strike occurs. Title 18:13—12 of 
the Revised Statutes of New Jersey provide 
that a teacher leaving the school before the 
expiration of the term shall be deemed guilty 
of unprofessional conduct —this is a cause 
for dismissal. Neglect of duty, insubordination, 
abandonment, conduct unbecoming a teacher 
have all been held by our courts to be suffi- 
cient to discharge tenure teachers, and I be- 
lieve all these elements may be charged and 
proved against the participants’of a “strike.” 

It is also a fact that school teachers in New 
Jersey by virtue of Title 18:13-9.1 of the 
Revised Statutes are required to take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support the constitution of the United States and 
the constitution of the state of New Jersey, and 
that I will faithfully discharge the duties of 
teacher according to the best of my ability. 

A “conspiracy” or preconceived plan to 
force the closing of schools on a scheduled 
and prearranged date or dates is in my opinion 
a violation by the teachers participating of 
that portion of their oath which provides for 
the faithful discharge of the duties of the posi- 
tion of teacher, and constitutes conduct un- 
becoming a teacher within the meaning of the 
Tenure Act, which forms a basis for charges 
against the teacher, and may lead to dismissal. 


Public Opinion Unfavorable 


In conclusion, I am disposed to project 
another query: As a practical matter, and ir- 


leading role in Education’”’ 


ji =a a] 


—AND BEsBETTER PREPARED floors 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S “ASSAULT” 


marks, grease, and wax films 
quickly—without injury to floor. 
during the general clean-up And for final finish, Aladdin 
Wax tops them all. It provides 
a hard, protective coating which 
holds dirt and grit on the sur- 
walls, woodwork, and desks, for face—prevents wear underneath. 
Deck Steel Wooler and Wool Ap- 
plicator are valuable tools for 
too. So call your 
Churchill distributor or repre- 
sentative today—or write... 
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ME RUNDLE-SPENCE 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


50 YEARS 
of 





DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
SERVICE 







Let us send you data on Rundle-Spence line 


of Drinking Fountains 


5 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








respective of the legal right, has the teacher 
not harmed his cause in the long run by re- 
sorting to the strike as a weapon for obtaining 
immediate benefits? The correct answer to 
that question, in my opinion, transcends in 
importance the answer to the right or wrong 
of the issue. 

A person who has decided to devote his life 
to teaching is interested in the future and not 
only in the immediate present. What effect, 
therefore, will a strike have, even if successful, 
upon a teacher’s career if the public has the 
strike threat over its head in future dealings 
with the profession? 

Somehow or other, the layman is not pre- 
pared to view’ teacher strikes with equanimity. 
Strikes clash with his conception of the obliga- 
tions of the profession. It is my conviction 
that the big majority of the people resent 
strikes even though it favors granting the 
reasonable demands of the teachers. This re- 
sentment must react ultimately to the detri- 
ment of teaching as a profession. Here, it 
seems to me lies the danger in participating 
in a strike. 


FUTURE SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 
REVEALED BY POPULATION 
STUDIES 
(Concluded from page 40) 
rural districts. To us it seemed that this fact 
has very important implications so far as the 
service which the schools ought to render is 
concerned. If these two out of every three 
families, who have no direct contact with the 
schools through their own children are to be 
acquainted with the program of the schools 


and, therefore, give it their support, it seems 
evident that the program must be so expanded 
include them within its 
influence 


as to scope ol 

8. In the light of the best predictions now 
available, it is my judgment that building 
programs now being developed should not be 
designed to provide the full capacity expected 
during the peak enrollment within the next 1) 
years or so. If this is done and the predictions 
materialize, then for at least two thirds of the 
lifetime of the buildings erected during the 
next decade there will not be full utilization 
We think, as suggested earlier, that it is better 
to continue in service for the next 10 or 15 
years, buildings which under normal circum- 
stances ought to be replaced at the earliest 
time. 

9. As a final suggestion, whatever you do 
in housing your school program, do not over: 
build. I have had some recent experiences 1 
cities where that has occurred and have been 
impressed with the great difficulties and pain- 
ful reactions which occur in contracting 4 
school program. If you overbuild, little can be 
done but to go ahead and pay for the buildings 
and explain as best you can how it happened 
If buildings are properly planned and you 
underbuild, then you can always add to them 
if more facilities are needed. Moreover, " 
seems safe to assume that increases in schoo! 
enrollment are accompanied by corresponding 
increases in the financial ability of the school 
district to supply the needed housing for such 
children. 
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The New BOSTON 


Ranger 


the Pencil Sharpener for 
Today’s and Tomorrow’s needs 







Reduce Your 
Cleaning Costs! 










Check these advantages of 
the new General Electric 
Commercial Vacuum Cleaners. 








DOUBLE-BEARING 
























“7he RANGER 


A modern, double-bearing pencil 
sharpener—creating a totally new 
standard of sharpening service. Some 
of its outstanding features are: solid 
steel cutters with 15 cutting edges 
® point adjuster giving choice of 
points, semi-blunt, standard and fine 
e guide for sharpening pencils of va- 
rious thicknesses ¢ automatic stop, 
preventing waste ¢ double-bearing 
operation for extra-long life * mod- 
ern styling—the projections usually 
appearing in pencil sharpeners are 
eliminated. 

The ranger combines rugged con- 
struction with beautiful appearance 
and modern design. 











ERE is a quick, sure way to reduce man-hours . . . to lower 
H costs ... in heavy-duty cleaning. 

These vacuum cleaners are built and tested by General 
Electric, world’s largest manufacturer of vacuum cleaners. 
These machines are equipped with the dependable General 
Electric motor and backed by the company warranty. 







General Electric provides prompt dealer service in repairs 
and replacement of parts—plus all the specially designed tools 















which make inaccessible places easy to clean. This machine 
can be operated by one person with no previous training. 
Two models are available—combination wet and dry pick- 
up models—or dry pickup models. For further details, mail 
coupon below. General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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The New General Electric 


Commercial Vacuum Cleaner 


BOSTON | GENERAL @ ELECTRIC. 
— 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


Camden, N. J. 
SPEEDBALL PENS 









A & M Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Sirs: Send me descriptive literature concerning the 


Combination Wet and Dry Pickup Vacuum Cleaner 
} Dry Pickup Vacuum Cleaner 


( ) I would like a demonstration of this machine. 
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DESIGNED FOR FLEXIBILITY — Kewaunee ready-made units 
of standard size give you full flexibility in the combi- 
nation of pieces. As your facilities expand, you merely 


add Kewaunee units or relocate them. 


““MASS-PRODUCED”’ for LOWER COST— This lower cost 
production method saves you the expense of special 


engineering and construction. 


100% KEWAUNEE-BUILT—Built of finest materials by skilled 
craftsmen, units are streamlined for greatest efficiency. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


WUUMAAYOOEEINOEONAANONNNENENNNNNNENEOMAESELSONYCULG HUAN ATU OE 


'M A SCHOOL TEACHER 
AND I LIKE IT 


(Concluded from page 16) 


thousands of them graduate from our high 
school. The offices, business places, shops, 
and the farms of this community are 
manned by people I have taught and have 
seen develop. I can get almost any service 
I wish from a former graduate of our 
schools. I can buy my shoes, I can have my 
house wired, I can have my automobile 
repaired, my teeth cleaned, my appendix 
taken out, my horses (if I had any) shod, 
and my foot trouble cured by former stu- 
dents and graduates of the school in which 
I have worked for 22 years. I can buy my 
coal, my groceries, my gasoline, my cloth- 
ing, and anything else I can think of from 
students who used to be in my classes. | 
can even be buried by a former student. 
It’s lot of fun to live in a community like 
this. I am now teaching the children and 
before long will be teaching the grandchil- 
dren of those whom I taught 22 years ago. 
That’s fun too and it’s very much worth 
while. 

Teaching is a noble and worth-while 
activity. Teaching is profitable. Teaching 
is fun. It’s exciting! Teaching is a profes- 
sion. I like teaching. I have liked it for 24 
years. I have been happy for 24 years. I 
have been paid for being happy. 

Others may run rendering plants, junk 
yards, automobile agencies, banks, saloons, 


TOMORROW'S 
LABORATORIES 


YOURS TODAY! 


Kewaunee 


LABORATORY | 
FURNITURE | 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. * Representatives in Principal Cities 
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NORTH MANCHESTER 


PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 


Weight Chair 
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The Only Seating with 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK REST 


* More Comfortable 
Easy to keep in place 
* Easy to move 

® Easy to keep clean 


Helps to increase room 

. . . 
capacity without 
crowding 


Get complete details from your 






Candis tie Peabody representative or 


Number .203 write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


INDIANA 








beauty parlors, clothing stores, or farms. 
Others may make money or they may go 
broke. Others may be happy or unhappy. 
It all depends on them. I wish them all 
success. As for me, I want to teach school. 
I like young people. I like to teach them. 
It’s fun. They even pay me for it. Part of 
my pay is money and part of it is per- 
sonal satisfaction. Part of it is friends. Part 
of it is memories. I’m glad I’m a school 
teacher! I like it! 


GETTING JOBS DONE THE 
MORALE-BUILDING WAY 


(Concluded from page 47) 

And as morale and school spirit grow, the 
principal is performing one of his most im- 
portant tasks—that of promoting an en- 
vironment in which children are not only 
happy, but also eager to learn. Thus, when 
one multiplies these examples by twenty or 
thirty, to arrive at the total job functions of 
the principalship, he realizes that the cumu- 
lative effects on the whole school community 
will be tremendous. 

It is not claimed that the principal never 
has anything to do. He may still “spread 
himself too thin” at times. He must still meet 
salesmen, answer Mrs. Wright’s telephone 
call, check with the janitor on the roof leak 
in Room 204. He must still see that the 
standard uniform practices are carried out, 
that timesaving building forms, accident re- 
ports, etc., are properly executed. He must 
still see that individual scheduling and work 


on the class program starts and finishes on 
time. But all of the major areas of his job 
offer the opportunity to apply the principle: 
“The success of a planned course of action 
is dependent upon the understanding and ap- 
proval of both workers and leader.” 

And it is claimed that the application of this 
principle in the execution of the administra- 
tor’s job will build the rapport and morale 
that make the difference between an ordinary 
school and a modern, vital school. 


THE SCHOOLMAN READS A PAPER 


(Concluded from page 22) 
icence and self-reliance. There should be 
both modesty and authoritativeness. Pro- 
nounced convictions should emerge slowly 
but surely —and appealingly. Not much 
of an attempt should be made to employ 
gestures; but when the situation calls for 
a little punctuation with the hand or head, 
it is better to do it than to remain inap- 
propriately stiff and indifferent. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has been one of our best 
readers. His effectiveness was not dimin- 
ished by his manuscript. And there are 
others who have schooled themselves 0 
this line of delivery. We recommend school- 
men and all teachers to be on the lookout 
for notable examples. When we observe It 
being well done, we know that others can 
learn to do better. And when this day 
comes, our educational programs will be 
more profitable and much more enjoyable. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Fifty years of experience is at your beck and call to 
solve whatever problems you may have in connection 






with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, Home Eco- 














nomics departments or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and Planning Service has gained recognition 
from school Boards throughout the nation. Our ex- 


perts are at your command .. . without obligation. 


LeonaROPE TERS NW &co.inc. 


1222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO I4, USA. 



















Make a New Classroom 
Anywhere . . . Easily 
... Quickly! 


Rowles portable blackboards 
provide every good feature 
of the best permanent 
blackboard installation plus 
the advantages of port- 
ability. Use them anywhere 
easily and quickly set up 
or removed—easily stored 
away when not in use. 


















Forty Styles and Sizes 


A style, size and type of 
blackboard for every need, 
from 12 x 18 inches to giant 
blackboards 4 x 12 feet large. 
Standards equipped with mar- 
proof gliders or sliding casters 
for extra ease in handling. 





Made in swing frame 
style, single surface or re- 
versible; easle type and 
wall type. Frames and 
standards are sturdy hard- 
wood, with brown walnut 
finish and equipped with 
grooved chalk rails. 


GENUINE DUROPLATE-SUPERIOR WRITING QUALITY 

















Rowles portable blackboards are of Duroplate—succeeding layers of tough, 
wiry, wood fibre, impregnated and welded together, under pressure, with water 
and moisture proofing material. A sturdy, long life blackboard with superior 





writing, reading and erasing qualities. 








Available From Your Supply Dealer 
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DICK ANNOUNCES STENCIL SHEET IMPROVEMENT 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, IIl., is supply- 
ing a new type of cushion sheet known as Mim- 
eograph “Type White,” for use with the Mimeo- 
type (blue) stencil sheet. 

This cushion sheet offers customers high visibil- 
ity when typing and does not interfere with sten- 
cilization. Copies produced from the stencil are 
clear and easy to read, with sharp letter outlines. 

A. B. Dick Co., 620 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—501. 


CAR-NA-VAR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 

The new compact design of Car-Na-Var Vac- 
uum Cleaner, the improved motor and reversible 
squeeges, and nozzle greatly increases the dirt re- 
moval performance of this portable cleaning 
equipment. 

According to an independent testing laboratory 
report, the new silent Car-Na-Var vacuum clean- 
er removes more dirt per minute than any other 
machine tested. Designed for both “wet” and 
“dry” pickup, it is especially adapted for schools 
where fast, quiet cleaning is essential. 

The Car-Na-Var wall washing machine offers a 
quick, clean, and cheaper method of cleaning 


New Car-Na-Var Vacuum Cleaner. 


walls. The machine has the advantages of speed, 
portability, economy, and all-round thorough wall 
washing performance. 

Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, 
Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—502. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM CLOCKS PRODUCED 
IN FIRM’S OWN PLANT 

The National Time & Signal Corp., manufac- 
turer of clock and signal devices since 1877, has 
acquired a large new plant located on Wyoming 
Ave., in the Oak Park section of Detroit. This is 
the new North Detroit industrial section, which 
is becoming a part of the growing motor city. 

National products include besides program 
clocks and “lake” bells, various other contro] de- 
vices, such as industrial welding timers, outdoor 
bulletin board clocks, and scoreboards for foot- 
ball and basketball. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—503. 


WYANDOTTE ELECTRONIC FEEDER 

The Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich., has announced its new electronic solution 
controller, designed for maintaining an efficient 
solution strength in dishwashing machines. Housed 
in stainless steel are a cleaning material compart- 
ment, a sturdy, one-piece feeder valve, a self- 
contained dip cell, and a positive, nonmoving 
electronic unit of standard radio parts. 








Wyandotte Solution Controller. 


The Wyandotte Electronic Solution Controller 
measures solution concentration directly and is 
not dependent upon any unsound mechanical basis 
of operation such as frequency of rinsing, flow of 
water through the valve, or position of feeder 
within the machine. Red and green “tiaffic” lights 
show at all times whether the feeder is operating 
and maintaining. a predetermined concentration 
of washing compound. 

The Wyandotte Electronic Solution Controller 
is adapted to practically any model of spray-type 
dishwashing machine. Installation is easily per- 
formed and the unit is completely removable 
for repair. 

W yandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—504. 


WEBSTER TYPE WI EXTENDED SURFACE 
RADIATION 

Warren Webster Co., Camden, N. J., has an- 
nounced its new Type WI Extended Surface 
Radiation, which provides added flexibility to 
meet many application requirements. 

Webster Type WI Radiation is nonferrous, con- 
structed of .035 in. thick specially annealed cop- 
per tubing with rib-reinforced, square-pressed 
aluminum fins, and brass couplings. The tubing 
is specially annealed, hardened copper and good 





New WI Type Webster Heating Unit. 


for saturated steam pressures up to 100 lb. per 
sq. in., and temperatures up to 350 deg. F. Fins 
are 3-in. squares, with rounded corners and made 
of .020-in. aluminum. A perforated, pressed-steel 
cover is provided for use where desired. The 
covers enclose the front and top and provide a 
l-in. overhang in the back and are handpressed 
in position and removable without tools. 

Warren Webster Co., Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—505. 


SEXTON OPENS A NEW BRANCH 

John Sexton & Co., Chicago, IIl., wholesale 
grocers, have announced the opening of a new 
sales and warehousing branch in Philadelphia to 
serve Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, western 
New Jersey, and other parts of the Philadelphia 
area. 

The firm has obtained a long-term lease on a 
seven-story building at Chestnut and Delaware 
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Ave., which provides 100,000 square feet of flog; 
space and freight siding. 

Sexton has reported sales of the company fo, 
the first nine months of the current fiscal yea 
exceeded $24,500,000, a new all-time record for 
the firm. This is an increase of $5,315,000 over 
the same period a year ago. 


DeVRY STEEL PROJECTOR TABLE 
The DeVry Corporation, Chicago, IIl., has ap. 
nounced a new all-steel projector table, which js 
available for schools and educational institutions 
Made of fabricated heavy 16- and 18-gaug 
steel and finished in baked olive green enamel, the 
table measures 35% inches in height, 18% inches 





DeVry Projector Table. 


in width, and 2434 inches in length, and is com 
plete with heavy duty 2%4-in. steel bassick casters, 
a roomy sliding drawer, and a turned down bot- 
tom flange. The table, which sells for $25, fob. 
Chicago, is adjustable for use not only as a pr 
jector stand or table, but for slide and film-strip 
projection, public-address work, and for use i 
the school lunchroom, or commercial department. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—506. 


NEW FILM ON AIR BRAKES 


A 20-minute sound film entitled, “Air Brakes, 
Operation and Maintenance,” has been announced 
by the Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Ai 
Brake Co., of Elyria, Ohio. 

The film emphasizes the simplicity of the air 
brake system, its operation and maintenance, and 
presents the subject in an interesting manner. lt 
is available through all authorized Bendix-Wet- 
inghouse regional offices and distributors. 

Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air ‘ Brake 
Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—507. 


NEW BRITANNICA FILMS 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Chicagd, 
Ill., has announced a list of twenty new edu 
tional films for 1947. These films for classroom 
use, are ten minutes long, single reel, 16mm. BD 
and white sound motion pictures. The subje® 
covered include: The Mailman, story of city 
rural mailmen; Jmmigration, a story of immigt 
tion from colonial times to the present; M 
Shoes, a step-by-step picture of the manufactu® 
of shoes in a modern factory, showing the dill 
ent processes of manufacture; Petroleum, showilg 
the uses of oil for transportation, heating, 
manufacturing; Fire, describing the domestic u® 
of fire, and explaining the principles of combut 
tion, nature of fire hazards, and safety lessons. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—508. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE CATALOG NO. 13-F 
The new South Bend Lathe Catalog, just pub- 
lished, illustrates in full color and completely 
describes the 13-in. swing South Bend quid 
change gear and toolroom lathe. 
The lathe features a quick-change gearbot 
making available gear combinations for cuttiN 
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48 pitches of screw threads, and 48 power longi- 

tudinal feeds and cross-feeds. A double wall 
apron, equipped with a friction clutch, a head- 

sock equipped with a superfinished spindle, and 

adjustable precision bearines, and a motor-drive 

with eight headstock spindle speeds, are provided. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, Ind. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—509. 


RECORDING CONGRATULATIONS 


Ward Hynes “records” on the Recordio Edu- 
cator his congratulations to Clyde Rothermel, 
newly elected president of the National School 
Service Institute, at the convention in the Palmer 





The new Recordio system demonstrated 
in Chicago. 


House, Chicago. Mr. Hynes is in charge of Rec- 
ordio Educator sales for the Wilcox-Gay Cor- 
poration. Mr. Rothermel is president of the 
Modern School Supply Co. 

Wilcox-Gay Corporation, Charlotte, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—510. 


RCA TELEVISION DEMONSTRATION 


“Seeing Themselves in Television” was the 
unique experience of educators from all parts of 
the United States, who participated in the special 
television demonstration staged by RCA Victor 
at the American Association of School Adminis- 





"Se . . 2.9 a” 

eing themselves in television 

was the unique experience of edu- 
cators at Atlantic City. 


trators’ Convention in Atlantic City. Watching 
their Own pictures in the screen while being tele- 
vised are Dr. Richard S. Pollock, Sayerville, N. 
J, and George F. Roberts of Philadelphia. 
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“to school and back... 
they’re safe with Mack?°’ 


Safety comes first in Mack school bus construction. 


Nowhere is this more apparent than in the sturdy 


frames which Mack has engineered specially 
for school bus use. The extra-wide, level 
frame is set low to provide greater 
body support and prevent tipping. 
Heavy one-piece side girders are 
rigidly braced by plentiful box-type 
cross members to resist maximum shock without 
danger of buckling or breakage. And this stronger 
construction brings dividends in longer bus life and 
lower maintenance costs. 
For peace of mind in school bus operation, let Mack 


show you how its exclusive combination of safety fea- 





tures contributes to safeguarding “America’s Most 


Precious Cargoes”. 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 





